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PLACE OF MUSEUM EDUCA- 
rliON IN A TOTAL SCHEME OF 
EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES’ 


I 


-~ educational science recognizes 


nomes 


churches and workshops, clubs 


play places, journals and 


police agencies and markets, 


pen-alr 
lrama, 
s and museums 


ll-organized and efficiently 


ii 


fune- 


y societies each one of these would, 


have discovered and defined its 
um functions. Duplication of effort 


be reduced to a minimum, and ¢o 


on of effort would have been ear 


all contemporary civilized societies 


n process of strenuous evolution. 


if not all, of their edueational agen- 
re likewise undergoing forced changes 
metimes degenerative, sometimes regen- 
and, we hope, in their final resul- 

ts progressive. 
well-informed person can claim that 
r numerous educational agencies are now 
differentiated in function or 
practice. 


er well 
coordinated in Common 
nse and general experience, as well as 
mperfectiy developed social sciences 
almost numberless shortcomings. 
more adequate knowledge than we yet 
ess of social forces and values would 
il other and even more serious defects 
irdly be doubted. 
but the present—and by that is meant 


first half of the twentieth century, in 


; iddress before the convention of the Amer 
iation of Museums, Washington, D. C 


1924, 


A ssoc 


IDAY, JUNI 


28, 1924 Numbr 


the midst of which we find ourselves 

should be accounted a ti ry marked 
progre ss towards 1 I qu ( unde! 

standing ot the social sciences it under 
le education. It is true that cieties are 
becoming involved and precariously inter 
dependent at an unexampled rate. But 1 
is no less true that a kind of s | enlight 
enment now grows at possibly no less great 


a rate 


For thousands of ve 


to nature’s processes, or to theocratic con 
trols, or to fate, or to their own imp ilsi 

reactions to sustain them in their difficul 
ties. Only within our own time has the 
conviction become sufficiently general to 


constitute a real social force amongst mar 
peoples, that collective action direct 
for the 


scientific knowledge is 


conditions of modern ¢ 
means to earthly salvation and progress 
To-day the student of social phenor ena 
finds literally thousands of items of evi 
Pe | wide S(’ 


The pessimist 


dence as to the dominance on 


this new social philosophy 


may deplore that no longer do men w 
ship with full faith at any shrine—be that 
revelation or nature, science or government 


or even outstanding personalities 


meliorist finds that at no previous ne 


have men in large numbers been so eclee 


utilize, not blindly, 


as at present. These 
but discriminatingly, the supports of faith 
and statute, science and ideal, personal 


leadership and majority will 
the ht +} ; se tH 


sources must be SO ig} t } | 


guide the world in the more 


justments that must increasingly be 
The springs of social action for 
many kinds of motive 


must be found in 


The social forces now dise 


rather than few; and many more yet r 
main awaiting discovery and evaluation 
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I] 

From this social philosophy emerge cer- 
tain principles of utmost importance to the 
hypotheses of educational need and func- 
tion that we must project and test for our 
guidance. 


(1) 


evaluated as 


Education can most profitably be defined 


and a highly composite and exten- 
sive social process, effected, directly or indirectly, 
through many agencies, and in some degree affect- 
ing all human beings throughout the entire periods 
of their lives. 

(2) The 


only that 


ends of social efficiency demand not 
shall be 
agency its potential areas of optimum 
service, but that shall be 
ported whose functions shall be to insure optimum 
of such 


there discovered and bounded 


for each 


liaison agencies sup- 


coordinations educational agencies. 


Out of contemporary educational aspira- 
tion and experience and reinforced prob- 
ably by some of the more recent findings 
of psychology is emerging a third principle 
of great significance in current reconstruc- 
tions of educational aims and practices. 


(3) Since every particular process of education 
involves a compounding of certain controls and 
stimuli imposed from without upon the educand, 
with certain self-activi- 


operating in conjunction 


ties originating within his own nature, it is an 


indispensable function of every educational 
agency that it shall discover and apply, on behalf 
of each distinctive service it seeks to render, op- 
external requirement or 


timum combinations of 


offering and of the self-activities reasonably to be 


expected from learners representing ascertained 


conditions of educability. 


It is not necessary here to dwell upon 
the numberless instances known to most of 
us in which wasteful overlappings and de- 
structive antagonisms of function operate 
to-day as between home and school, church 
and neighborhood, shop and school, news- 
paper and community, photodrama and 
library, and social workers and the family, 
in the generally well-meant efforts of all 
of them to further approved ends of educa- 
tion, of one type or another. 

New agencies of philanthropic or state- 
supported nature are perpetually being 
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brought into existence. Each one 
seems designed at first to serve som: 
But pr 
It must 


conerete and manifest need. 
its ambitions are aroused. 
































its area of service. So much is to |} 
Other agencies are incompetent or ir 
Within the publie school system jit 


we have at this moment literally sc 


ent. 
divergent, overlapping, mutually eri; 
‘*movements’’ all bent upon ‘‘doing g 
but proceeding about it in very s 
tered and most inadequately coord 
ways. 

But perhaps that is the method of nat 
and of man in the early stages of a 
great dynamic evolution—of population . 
of knowledge, of art or of industry, of ex 
Perhay S 


must expect a chaos of ambitions, a jost 


ploration or of education. 


ling and hustling of aspiring workers in 
newly discovered fields, a medley of mu 
tually conflicting enterprises—just as wi 
witness vast surplusages of plant life wher 
ever nature has scattered seeds in r 
soil. 

Be that as it may, none of us can d 
the great social needs for efficiency and { 
economy of effort as the youthful and ex 
perimental stages of any particular phas 
of social evolution give way to matured 
organization, accumulated knowledge 
degree of institutionalization 
means. To the present writer it seems that 
especially weighty burdens of responsibil- 
ity henceforth rest upon educators of 
kinds to determine and apply sound stand- 
ards of economy and efficiency to their 
policies, programs and practices. 


some 


To that end the supporters and enthu 
siasts within any given field may be ex- 
naturally, to contribute 


cert 


pected, 
certain of the enthusiasts in competing 
fields may be expected to contribute others 
But, in the last analysis, neither plaintiffs 
nor defendants can give final shape or 
valuation to plans looking to optimum ¢o- 


o8, 1924] 


ations of the efforts of potentially 
ng or overlapping agencies of educa- 
Only by dispassionate agencies of 










































orehensive vision ean final judgments 
of most serviceableness be rendered. 

Some day we shall have a great educa- 
ional council in America to which will 
me representatives best qualified to make 
tie and authenticated contributions 
¢ fact, ideal and valuation as to the educa- 
ional realizations and potentialities of the 
everal distinetive agencies now playing 
r parts in the education of the Amer- 
in people—including not only such more 
nsciously purposive agencies as homes, 
schools, churches, play places, libraries, 
museums and police controls, but also such 
indirect and perhaps commercial agencies 
as journals, photodrama, travel, clubs and 


rn arKets. 


Ill 


It has long been felt by a few persons in 
considerable civilized community 
that museums in their several types are 
valuable means of education—or, at any 
rate, that they should be so. In these same 
communities multitudes of well-informed 
citizens and travellers have mildly ap- 
proved the existence of museums—as they 
have approved the existence of theatres, 
monuments, conserved ruins and recrea- 
that tional resorts—in the vague belief that, in 
sibil- ways not very clearly understood, these 
e all contributed inspiration and enlightenment 
to the community at large. 
Probably a large amount of a certain 
kind of laissez faire or opportunistic spirit 
has controlled in the provision and admin- 
x. istration of such museum education. Try 
to find out what the public wants—or 
rather, what a portion of the publie poten- 
tially capable of being appealed to, wants. 
Give them what they will approve of, but 
leave them to judge of its actual educa- 
tional worth. 
Leading authorities on the possibilities 


every 


loubt 
1 for 
1 ex- 


yhase 





ured 
and 


2 
or 


A 


and- 
their 


thu- 


‘tain 


haps 
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of museum education have, on the other 
hand, developed very extensive and very 
ambitious plans. Does 


tional agency cover so many degrees of 


any other educa- 
pedagogic latitude as some of our museums 
—those which at one extreme sustain ex- 
plorations in far quarters of the globe, and 
at the other assemble instructional mate- 
rials and picture slides for primary school 
children—which on the one hand eater to 
the curiosities of holiday crowds, and on 
the other, provide the means of technologi- 
cal research ? 

Towards fuller and more analytical in- 
terpretation of the potentialities of mu- 
seum education we must remember that we 
are becoming a land of cities—and espe- 
cially since the automobile is rendering the 
city readily accessible to most country folk. 
Our 
wealthy. 
their people is growing broader, deeper and 
finer. The demand for more and better 
culture grows steadily. 


cities are becoming always more 


The culture of at least some of 


In these cities we better 
theatres, better 
for physical recreation and better libraries. 
Shall we see better and 
museums ? 
vance their best fields of service 
if they evolve with the times, serve the 
more worthy needs of the people and be- 
come progressively more dynamic and self- 
critical. 


may expect 


schools, better facilities 


more numerous 
Yes, if museums find and ad- 
that is, 


Former times were far more hospitable 
than is the present to the customary, the 
traditional. An old church, an old politi- 
cal institution, an old tool claimed some- 
thing of respect and conservation just be- 
cause of its age. It is doubtful whether 
future men will reverence for its age the 
antiquated even as much as do we of to-day. 

We shall conserve and study the ancient 
things of nature and of art far more than 
we do now—but in a spirit entirely differ- 
ent from that so much in evidence during, 


for example, the middle ages. We shall 
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neither bend the knee to the past nor jeer 
at and flout it. We shall seek to under- 
stand it, to appreciate it, to use once again 
its possible contributions to our need. 

There are some museums in the world 
to-day—they are perhaps not so much in 
evidence in America—that are as statie, 
out-of-date and unserviceable as some of 
the old cliff-perched castles on the Rhine. 
These museums have themselves become 
antiquities like some of the relics which 
they conserve. The blood of timeliness 
and vital contact has ebbed from their 
veins. 

The living and serviceable museum— 
whether of science, history, plastie art or 
industry—ean hardly content itself with 
one or even a very few educational func- 
tions. It must, indeed, store many things 
of no popular interest—for the few serious 
scholars and researchers. But it can not 
well afford to neglect the superficial euri- 
osities and appreciational interests of a 
multitude—that multitude which, after all, 
is in a democracy the soil from which come 
personalities capable of extended self-cul- 
ture. 

A live museum may be chiefly an agency 
of adult education—but if it give no con- 
sideration to children, and especially if it 
have no partnership with schools, it will 
be missing some of its most precious oppor- 
tunities. 

To an outsider like the writer it would 
appear that the possible educational funce- 
tions of any museum cover a range corre- 
sponding in breadth at least to those of a 
university, a newspaper or the photodrama. 
There is much evidence that we are on the 
eve of an extensive movement for more and 
better adult education. Adult education 
must continue to be, as it always has been, 
largely self-education. sut rood self-edu- 
cation can never dispense with cooperative 
(even if commercial) organization of its 
ways and means, nor with expert direc- 
tion and supervision. Self-education of 


adults has always existed, of « 
goes On in every gathering and 
conditions of contact with nature 
ceneration much of it comes thr 
paper and magazine, moving | 
advertising, travel and trade 

But there aré many signs of 1 
under way that look to the syste 
of adult self-education. Much 
now like the power of mountain st 
actively produced, but serving 
purposes, and especially lacking 
lative effect Never before have 
so much leisure as Is now en 
Americans. Few other peoples | 
the advantage of more abundant 
means than are now available in t!} 
try—books, radio, photodrama, 1 
research, facilities for crafts, hol 
the like. 


IV 


To the museum that thus r 
varied responsibilities what is th 
most important note of admonition 
uttered? It is this: be sure first 
clear definition to each edueationa 
tion; and then be sure to adjust w 
means to the realization of this fu 
Many museums, like some other + 
tional agencies not subject to com: 


or other sharply competitive pressu! 


such as academies, colleges, librar 
form schools, guild foundations and 
some long-established publishing | 
tend strongly not only to become cons 


tive and static, but to expect one ty) 


; 


offering or one mode of present 


satisfy varied needs. 


, 


The thousands of educational aspirat 


of our times are often but half-art 


But they do gather together into cert 


massive social demands. These ear 
be satisfied by higher types of ef 
than the customary practices of tl 
vive us. In medicine, in manufactur 
agriculture, in trade and in researc! 
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to-day can be met only by in- 
pecialization, by sharper differen- 
unlike objectives and by the more 
adjustment of the means caleu- 
the realization of those objectives. 
rast with these lines of social effort, 
our educational agencies only re- 
differentiate their fields of sub- 
to the 
They are even more loth to 


ter according ends they 
serve. 
nize effectively differential potentiali- 
ose children and adults whom they 
educate. 
recommendation next in importance 
oin forees actively—take the initia- 
necessary—with representatives of 
er educational agencies that seek bet- 
rdinations of aims and of processes. 
day—perhaps soon, in view of many 
ng demands and some current tenden- 
we shall have, as suggested above, a 
council composed of picked represen- 
es of the scores of kinds of education 
available—from that of the home and 
chborhood play-place to that of the cor- 


espondence school and radio. This coun- 


ll study not only problems of co- 
lination in general—but it will especially 
dy them in relation to the different levels 
itentiality revealed by modern psy- 


y. 


Such a council will, naturally, address 
tself to proposing a kind of ‘‘first aid’’ 
r individuals vaguely and inarticulately 
Beyond the 
fifteen most persons are greatly in 
They re- 


quire maps, ‘‘educational blue-books,’’ self- 


nscious of edueational needs. 


ve Ol 


vant of educational guidance. 


p manuals and other helps of a similar 
ture yet to be invented. 

The education of the future must de- 
elop, far more than we have yet contem- 
plated, the resources of ‘‘self-education.”’ 
Beyond the years of childhood most of the 
education of the past has, of course, been 
self-edueation—but self-education only re- 
motely and vaguely approved, much less 
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ald d 
Museums ean be 


directed and cOnsclously by 


socie- 
ties. made peculiarly 
valuable as agencies of advanced (or ‘‘con- 
tinuation’”’ 


at least 


education for many persons 
the 
But if this resuit is to be 


towards ends of culture and 


civism. aciilt ved 


economically much more must be done for 


educational guidance than has yet been 
planned 
Davip SNEDDEN 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


TEACHING THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Ir is a commonplace of educational psy- 


chology that instruction in any subject 
must be linked up, if it is to be effective, 
with the 


closely related principle is that methods of 


student’s own experience. A 
instruction should be adapted to attitudes 
the 


dents, in order to stimulate and develop the 


and interests of given group of stu- 
student’s interest in the subjects of instrue 
tion. To this end the attempt is made to 
arouse real problems in the student’s mind 
and, with his aid, devise interesting activi- 
ties having as their aims both the intensifi 
interest in, 


eation of and the mast ry of, 


these problems, so far as that may be 
possible. 

Some tentative experiments with meth- 
ods of teaching sociology courses had led me 
to believe that most courses in the social 
sciences could be quite readily organized in 
conformity with these principles. I had be- 
come very skeptical as to the value of the 
methods usually employed in sociology and 
other college courses and, in particular, of 
formal quizzes during and at the end of the 


semester as a means of stimulating effort 
by the student and of testing his profi- 
ciency. It seemed to me that by employing 
different methods sociology could be made 
a living, even an exciting, subject for the 
student, and to an unusual degree, so far 


as it could be linked up with his social ex- 
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periences, as much of it undoubtedly 
could be. 

With a view to testing this possibility, a 
series of experiments were undertaken in 
connection with my sociology courses at the 
University of Kansas during the last aca- 
demic year. The plan of these experiments 
courses in elements of 
three 


taught during the year) and in rural and 


was to center my 


sociology (in which classes were 
urban sociology (in which there was one 
class each) in the local community of the 
individual student. Special weight was 
given to investigations by the student of 
social problems, both ‘‘theoretical’’ and 
‘*practical,’’ in his own community, and 
the preparation of reports thereon. 

The problems assigned for report were 
vitalized in the student’s mind, so far as 
possible, by readings, lectures and discus- 
sions, all of which were brought down to 
terms of the student’s own experience. 
Formal quizzes were entirely eliminated, 
though what our students picturesquely 
term ‘‘shot-gun quizzes’’ (a question or two 
on the day’s reading assignment) were re- 
tained as a stimulus to the preparation of 
such assignment and thereby for the class 
discussion. It was made clear to the stu- 
dents that study of and report on their 
local community would take the place of 
formal quizzes in these courses, and that 
the final examinations (required under the 
university rules) would entail no special 
preparation or be given any particular 
weight in the determination of semester 
grades. 

Some additional details may be given. A 
definite number of each on a 
clearly defined group of problems, were 
required. Specific but not detailed out- 
lines were supplied the students as an aid 


reports, 


in planning their investigations and re- 
ports. These outlines were simply series of 
problems which had grown out of the class 
discussion. Reading outside the text-book 
was largely, though not entirely, concen- 
trated on material bearing on conditions in 
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the individual student’s home e 

Class-room work was a combinati 
cussion and lecture, the latter rest 
the 
problems 


recapitulation and amplificat 


and constructive suge 
brought out in the class discussion, | 
discussion, however, was not rest 
the problems of the local community 
was recognized that the students 
courses should be introduced to the sta: 
national and even international as; 
the problems considered. Group | 
and conduct of the investigations was 
the courses here under consideratio1 
ture of the experiment. 

As might be expected, considerab] 
culty was experienced in getting ack 
local material on many problems assig 
for report, especially by students living 
other states. In many cases, to meet t 
difficulty, the students were pern 
study and report on Lawrence or sor 
nearby rural community (in the cas 
rural sociology) instead of their ow 
communities. Students in rural and url 
sociology classes were required to ad 
rural or urban community (as thé 
might be) for purposes of the cours 
though they had not lived in a comn 
of the type to be studied. The attempt ' 
made, however, to discourage investig 
of Lawrence for purposes of these ¢ 
by students from other communities 
to the inconvenience involved for local | 
ple in turning loose a large number of 
teur investigators on the local commu 

Some special materials on loeal comn 
ties in this state were collected and assen 
bled in the library, and other sources 
such material were recommended, but 
student was made responsible for collecting 
other material needed, on his own 1 
tive. It turned out that the paucity of! 
terial on many of the assigned problems 
for a great many communities, was itsel! 
very instructive to students coming f 
such communities. 

Reports were promptly read, constru 








%, 1924] 




































-vely eriticized and handed back to the stu- 
ali for guidance in the collection and 
rganization of material for later reports. 
or two reports on each group of prob- 
loms assigned in the given course were read 
| diseussed in elass, with a view to em- 
sizing sound, and pointing out faulty, 
ods in investigations of this type. 
It will be seen that these courses were or- 
ranized according to the so-called project 
thed, though in a modified form, 
conducted in large part by laboratory meth- 
ds, with the home community constituting 
. individual student’s laboratory for the 


and 


given course. 

The final examinations in these courses 
were turned into a stock-taking of the 
courses themselves, and especially of the 
methods employed therein, with the stu- 
dents playing the réle of critics and ap- 
In some or all the classes here 
reported on students were asked to specify 
the topies covered by the given course 
which severally seemed the more important, 
less important, and specially difficult, with 
reasons for their opinions on these points; 
to indicate practical uses of the course, es- 
pecially in their prospective future activi- 
ties; to specify practicable methods of con- 
tinuing their study of the given subject, 
other than subsequent courses in allied sub- 
to appraise the different texts used 
with respect to their interest and value for 
the course; to compare the methods em- 
ployed in the course with methods more 
commonly employed (formal quizzes, ete.) 
in regard to (1) interest aroused, (2) 
mastery of the subject and (3) training in 
methods of investigation; and, finally, to 
suggest modifications in the methods em- 
ployed, ineluding the type of reports re- 
quired, ealeulated to make the course more 
effective as regards stimulation of interest, 
mastery of subject and training in meth- 
ods of investigation. 

Two classes, in which some dishonest 
work had been detected, were asked to in- 


praisers. 


i cts: 
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dicate, so far as they were able to judge, 
the nature and extent of such work in the 
given class as a whole, and to suggest means 
of counteracting such tendencies in the 
future. 

The results of these experiments are ap- 
praised, so far as students’ expressions of 
opinion are a reliable criterion, by their 
answers to these questions, and particu- 
larly by their comparisons of the methods 
methods more commonly 


employed with 


employed in university courses, together 
with their suggestions for improvements in 
method designed to make the given course 
more effective in the respects above speci- 
fied. We may confine our further diseus- 
sion to these comparisons and suggestions, 
together with the student’s observations on 
dishonesty in class work, which latter, as 
we shall see, suggest some _ interesting 
questions. 

It should be stated that the instructor 
was careful to explain the intent of these 
particular questions as being, not to evoke 
commendation of the given course, but eriti- 
cisms and suggestions which might be help- 
ful in planning future courses in the same 
that 


criticisms of the course in respect to the 


subject. It was stated constructive 
features indicated would be more weleome 
to the instructor than an uncritical treat- 
ment of those questions. It was suggested 
that students who did not feel that they 
could discuss those questions freely might 
omit all consideration of them, and with 
out prejudice to their class standing. 
While no quantitative comparisons could 
be made between the results of these meth- 
ods and of the methods more commonly em- 
ployed in college and university courses, 
the 
opinions on the features indicated agreed 


closely with the instructor's own judgment 


the eonsensus of students’ expressed 


thereon. Moreover, many criticisms of the 
methods employed, with suggestions for 
their improvement, impressed the instrue- 


tor as being most valuable, and these are 
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being utilized in the planning of subsequent 
It should be 
added as a most interesting outcome of the 


courses in the same subjects. 


experiment that students presented a good 
many questions, criticisms and suggestions 
respecting the methods employed in these 
courses which had not occurred to the 
instructor. 

One hundred and ninety-three students 
in the five classes specified (three in ele- 
ments of sociology, one in rural sociology 
and one in urban sociology ) expressed 
themselves regarding these matters, includ- 
ing one student who did not discuss the 
particular questions here under considera- 
tion, and who has been classed as non-com- 
mittal thereon. Of this number 158 gave 
a distinctly favorable verdict on the meth- 
ods employed, although proffering many 
suggestions and critisms in regard thereto; 
three gave unfavorable verdicts; and 32 
were non-committal or gave qualified ap- 
proval. Nearly all the latter group, judg- 
ing from their discussion, preferred the 
methods in question to those more com- 
monly employed, but they could not be 
classified as distinctly favorable or unfavor- 
able toward the methods as a whole. 

It may be of interest to discuss in some 
detail the students’ evaluations of the meth- 
ods employed in these courses. Not only is 
their general verdict in favor of the meth- 
ods employed and against the contrasted 
methods significant, but the grounds as- 
signed for their opinions are of equal sig- 
nificance. 

There was almost universal condemnation 
of the formal quiz as being ineffective in its 
results, and unreliable as a test of the stu- 
dent’s knowledge. The project and labora- 
tory methods employed in these courses, on 
the other hand, were judged to be effective 
because they aroused interest in problems 
coming within the range of the student’s 
own experience, and entailed a direct in- 
problems, with a 


vestigation of these 


greater mastery of the subject and better 


training in investigation as th: 





























Many students stressed the point t 
work was involved by the meth, 
ployed, but that these methods w: 
ferred, notwithstanding, on account 
more interesting character and n 
stantial results of the work. 

No short summary can do justic 
students’ discussion of these questi 
better idea of it will be conveyed Db 
ing extracts from the students’ own | 
‘*One may fall down because of ‘qui: 
excitement,’ ’’ says one student, 
One should 


be measured ‘mentally’ by the wi 


porary physical reasons. 
quiz hour.’’ ‘‘The writing of the assig 
reports,’ says another, ‘‘has necessit 
not only a knowledge of the texts ar 
tures but a practical application of 
The cor 
method employed generally succeeds i1 


and individual thinking. 
taining the first but rarely the last 
The method employed in this cours: 
much harder for that reason but is 

much more valu 


practical and of 


‘*Mastery of the subject,’’ writes anot 
student, ‘‘is undoubtedly greater 
approach. Instead 


natural form of 


stifling interest, it arouses it, and 
tained interest leads to mastery. Som 
the class got so interested in evolution 
crime that they even did a lot of out: 
reading that wasn’t required!’’ ‘‘S 
ogy as presented here,’’ says one stu 
‘‘has been made a living subject and | 
been made the framework upon w! 
study and think of the other socia 
ences.’’ ‘‘It the 
method for adults,’’ writes a teacher in t 
summer session class in elements of so 


was perfect pi 


ogy. ‘‘I would say,’’ another student | 
it, ‘‘that writing and working up thes 
ports compares to the laboratory courses 
We are working with actual 
A student in 

sociology expressed himself to a lik 
‘‘They say that laboratory work 


botany, ete. 
facts and problems.’’ 
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irse is vastly more important than book 
dy. That is so in this course, since all 
our work was laboratory work because we 
nvestigated actual conditions as they exist 
, our own city.”’ 

Some students recognized in the prepara- 
tion of the reports a valuable training in 
‘nglish composition. ‘‘The report writ- 
ing, ’ says one of these, ‘‘has been a help 
to me from the rhetorical standpoint. My 
rhetorie and expression is not what it 
should be and I am sure there is no method 
that will improve it more than that of con- 
stant practice in writing with an attempt to 
improve it.’’ 

Answers to these and other questions as- 
signed for the final examination indicated 
an appreciation of the training for com- 
munity leadership supplied by the given 
course, and a determination to take an 
active part in dealing with problems of the 
local community uncovered by investiga- 
tions for the course. 

One final quotation from a student in 
rural sociology, bringing together many of 
these specifie points of appraisal and adding 
others, may be given. She says: ‘‘I have 
learned more about people, sociology and 
sociological principles in this three-hour 
course than in any I ever took. I under- 
stand my own community and the com- 
munity in which I expect to live better and 
know more about it than I ever expected to 
It has taught me to notice these 
problems, to study them and most of all 
how to study them. And this course has 
enabled me to study and understand the 
United States and state reports and statis- 
ties which I never took the time to do be- 
fore. I actually found something inter- 
esting and fascinating about them. 

‘“‘As far as my interest was concerned I 
can say honestly that I haven’t been ‘bored 
to tears.’ There seemed to be something 
vital and worth while about each topic and 
something in it that I could illustrate from 
my own home community. I believe meth- 


know. 
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ods such as were used put something of a 
practical atmosphere about the whole sub- 
ject—something we could get a hold on and 
apply and use.’’ 

These quotations will suffice to convey 
something of the students’ attitudes toward 
the methods employed in these several 
courses. Approval was not unanimous or 
uncritical, as we shall show, but the results 
of the experiment, considered from the stu- 
dents’ standpoint, were on the whole dis- 
As before stated, the 
consensus of the students’ opinions on the 


tinctly favorable. 


methods employed and the results secured 
thereby agree closely with the instructor’s 
Living 
with this experiment day after day for the 


judgment on the same questions. 


period indicated, and comparing the stu- 
dents’ intellectual development under the 
methods employed with that of students 
under older methods employed by the same 
instructor in earlier courses, produced a 
strong conviction that the project and lab- 
oratory methods as employed in the courses 
here considered are much superior from 
every point of view to the methods more 
commonly employed. It is, of course, de- 
sirable that methods be devised, so far as 
possible, whereby quantitative comparisons 
of these and other methods may be under- 
taken. In the meantime, individual teach- 
ers may institute similar experiments in 
their classes with the expectation of arriv- 
ing at results which to them at least will 
be quite objective, and most valuable in the 
development of their 
The communication of the results of such 


teaching methods. 
experiments to others in their own field, 
and, for that matter, in other fields, would 
furnish a check on experiments by the in- 
dividual teacher, and eventually produce a 
body of evidence quite objective, though 
not exact, in character. 

The favorable results of the experiments 
here under consideration, though gratify- 
ing, offered no occasion for complacency on 
the part of the instructor. Not only did a 
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great majority of students offer criticisms 
and suggestions for the improvement of the 
methods employed, but a small number of 
for the older methods 
the 
Two students 


students stood up 


here brought into comparison with 
methods of the experiment. 
of the 193 writing on these questions ex- 
the 
quizzes, one of these preferring the quiz 


to the report method altogether, the other 


pressed a belief in value of formal 


believing the quiz to be a valuable supple- 
A student in 
a class not here reported on writes: ‘‘I 
think that 
means a lot to the student. 


ment to the r port method. 
very often a final examination 
It requires a 
thorough review of the subject which gives 
him a view of the subject as a whole and in 
a condensed form, such as he could get no 
The student 


opinion, however, was decidedly opposed to 


other way.”’ consensus of 


this view. There were also a few students 
who preferred the straight lecture method 
in the class-room to the combination of lec- 
ture and class discussion which character- 
ized these courses. 

The defense of the older methods by this 
small number of students is here reported 
in some detail, not only as one type of reae- 
tion to the methods of the experiment, but 
also as a sort of challenge to the positive 
They 


suggest that problems are raised by a con- 


results of the experiment as a whole. 


sideration of such methods which ean not be 
definitely settled by any single series of ex- 
periments. But such problems must of 
course be settled, if at all, by experiments 
of this general character, specially designed 
to test the given problems and repeated un- 
der different conditions so as to arrive at de- 
finitive conclusions. It might be suggested 
that differences in student opinion on alter- 
native methods of instruction—whatever 
value we may assign to such opinion—may 
be largely due to differences in intellectual 
attitudes, so that conclusions from such ex- 
periments as are here reported on would be, 
statistical in character. 


not absolute, but 
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1 


Such results may mean that methods 
struction should be quite flexible, so 
be adaptable to students with dit 
tastes and interests. 

A source of valuable guidance in ¢ 
velopment of teaching methods was 
in the criticisms and suggestions offer 
students who were distinctly favor 
non-committal on, or somewhat rese1 
their approval of, the type of meth 
ployed. One hundred and torty Ol 
students in these classes offered crit 
of the methods employed or suggestio 
The 


ing features of these criticisms and sue 


improvement thereof. most inti 
tions were (1) their range and pertin 
(2) agreement in a number of crit 
and suggestions by many different student 
and (3) the presentation, by different 
dents, of directly opposite suggestions 
criticisms. Taken as a whole, these sugges 
tions and criticisms covered every 
of the methods employed, and vitaliz 
the instructor as nothing else could 
problems pertaining to the developm 
these methods. They ranged all th 
from criticisms and suggestions resp 
particular assignments to proposed n 
cations of the given course as a whol 

A few of the more significant sugg 
and eriticisms stressed by students 
serve to indicate the type of scrutiny 
which the methods employed were su 
jected. More specifie problems assigned 
for report; greater latitude in specializing 
more comparat 
detailed in- B 


investigat 


on particular problems; 
study of local communities; 
struction in methods of 
group rather than individual work in 
vestigation; more first-hand investigati 
either in Lawrence or in the student's | 

community during holidays; trips of 
spection in or around Lawrence ; better « 
relation of class work with the daily news 
paper—these were some of the construct 
suggestions presented by the students, se’ 


fF on. 


eral of them over and over again by diff 
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+ students. Other suggestions had refer- 
to the procedure of directing, checking 

or facilitating the student’s work. 
hese included recommendations for more 
cun quizzes’’ as a better stimulus to 
ration of the daily assignment; sub- 
n of detailed data collected by the 
it with his reports; inspection of the 
its’ note-books without prior warn- 
placing all assignments for report in 
students’ hands at the beginning of the 

ster, so as to allow more time for the 
lection of material; assembling more ma- 
ial in the library on local communities, 
ecially in neighboring states, and so on. 
The diseussion of dishonest work was ex- 


mely 


suggestive. Not only were dis- 
st methods employed in the classes dis- 
out, 


measures for dealing with them suggested, 


ing this question pointed and 
e problem of cheating in the univer- 
It would 


is too far afield to consider in any de- 


generally was considered. 


opinions of the students on this 
blem. Suffice it to say that many of 
m diseussed it with an acumen and a 
Ith of constructive suggestion that was 
Although estimates of the 
nt of dishonesty in these particular 


st gratifying. 


lasses varied widely, the consensus of the 
tudents’ opinion was that there is less in- 
tive to and opportunity for dishonest 
rk where projects of the type described 
undertaken, than where tests of the stu- 
t’s proficiency are by the usual quiz 
id, with its emphasis on memory work. 
t tendencies toward dishonest work were 
pointed out, and remedies for them recom- 
mended, some of them, in my judgment, 
ry effective remedies. 
An opinion I should like to express as to 
neral subject—one suggested but not 
licity brought out in the discussions of 
e students—is that cheating or its ab- 
- is largely a function of the aims and 
hods stressed by the particular course. 


VW - : * s 3° r 
Lore explicitly, dishonest work will usually 
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iVDd 


bear an inverse ratio to the interest aroused 
the 
provided the demands of the course are not 


in the subject-matter of given course, 
too exacting (when a different sort of inter- 
est would supervene), and all necessary as- 
sistance is given the student in his work on 
the subject. When interest is aroused dis- 
to the 


The problem of elimi- 


honest work becomes irrelevant 
dent's 


stu- 
purposes 
nating dishonesty in college and university 
the 
problem of arousing and developing the 


work would then seem to be largely 
student’s interest in the subject of instrue 
tion, and of aiding him to gratify that in 
terest. The experiments here reported have 
a significance for both these problems 

The more significant results of these ex 
periments may be briefly recapitulated 
as a dem- 
the 


and laboratory methods are quite feasible 


They have demonstrated—so far 
onstration was possible—that project 
in sociology courses of the type under con- 
sideration, and that they are superior to the 
familiar lecture-reading quiz methods of 
that expr ri 
the 


instruction in such 


Courses ; 
ments of this character are of greatest 
value to the individual teacher and, so far 
their be 
sented, to other teachers as well, especially 


as results can objectively pre 
in the same field; that students are in a po 
sition to make important contributions to 
the development of teaching methods, and 
that they should be encouraged to cooperate 
in this development. 

It would be interesting to consider the 
applicability in other fields of methods of 
the type employed in these particular ex- 
periments. I am of the opinion that such 
methods are applicable in all courses deal- 
ing in direct with community 


any way 


problems. Probably the majority of col- 
lege and university courses in sociology, 
economies, political science and education 
could in large part be conducted according 
to such methods. They should also be ap 


plicable in many history, law, psychology 


t} ese 


and philosophy courses, dealing, as 
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subjects largely do, with community life. prepared work are poorer; and 19 
City planning, sanitation and many other class-room results in the day classes 
special subjects of interest to local com- Roughly 50 per cent. of the repli: 
that the class work in the evening 


munities could be vitalized by similar 
a ; better; an additional 17 per cent. s; 
methods. Other applications will suggest “"S"? ®” uid — Li per cent. 
a par with that in the day session 
themselves to those interested in these pos- baa 
‘biliti cent. more say that discussions or 
sibilities, ; 

evening sessions are better. My ow: 


SEBA ELDRIDGE tation of all the replies, some of 


JNIVERSITY CANSAS 
UniversiTy or Kansas not sharp and clear, is that, by 


- —————————————— about 3 to 1, they indieate the judg 


CREDIT FOR EVENING WORK: class-room work in the evening ses 


good as, or better than that in the day 


Wuat is the basis of eredit for day courses? ae 
: in the same subjects. 


Obviously, different courses make varying de . 
. : Some of the favorable comments ar: 


mands upon students. One day course that aiinte eneaiins Reiiiadin ta tele 
sve . se cl1dedil 1e " er: 7 


meets two or three times a week bears the tyr. more ences ‘iemeGaee tenes 
same credit as another, although the second Recitations lively. Get some rebound fr 
may demand twice as much time and prepara- of experienced adults. . . . 
tion as the first. Without attempting to go .* , 
; ‘ > f ew evening students equal or exces 
into the subject of the ideal basis of credit ’ 
; ‘ ‘ , students in the day courses and the rest 
for any given course, this paper considers : ;, 
. 5 more independence and originality in t} 
merely the relative accomplishments of day 
> S ve or > es j > Ss > " . , 
students and evening students in the same Evening students more interested: ask 
course given to both groups. The assumption questions. 


is that if the day course merits credit, the Evening group has larger number 
evening course does also, when in the judg- and independent minds. 
ment of the instructor, the evening students do Able students in evening courses outs! 


work comparable to the day students. The students in day, but fewer of them. 
paper is based on the expressions of opinions Discussions more animated and part 
of more than a hundred members of the uni- ™0re generally in the evening. 
, . lvening studer -omes wit er 0 
versity faculties who are teaching the same E ratte ade it comes with fr : 
. thinking and with more mature purpose; 
course or courses to both day and evening .... .. 
, = , 2 initiative; more adaptability. 
students in 15 different urban universities. it? , 
Less effort to make evening students s 


heir opinions were secured by means of a portance of work. 


questionnaire. A wide range of interests is Evening students ask more questions « ‘ 
represented—arts and sciences, business admin- relation of class work and current topics 
istration, journalism, engineering, ete. Evening students’ discussions more fr 

The questionnaire first asked for comment Applications often novel and suggestiv: 


on comparative scholastic accomplishments of Enjoy vitality of night discussions; bring 1 


day and evening students in the same courses interest and expression. 
as to recitations and discussions in the class- The next question was regarding the re! 
room. Ninety-seven instructors expressed their merits of written work, themes, problems, ¢ 
opinions on this subject. Of these 97, 48 say aminations, etc.. in the two groups of st 
that the class-room work of their evening stu- jn the same subjects. To this quest 
dents is better than that of their day students; were 96 replies. Twenty-three said that writte: 
17 say that the two groups are on a par; 13 work in the evening classes is better; 24 s 
more say that the discussions in the evening that the work of the two groups is on 
classes are better, but that the recitations on and 39 expressed their preference 

1A paper read before the Association of Urban WTitten work of the day student. To s 
Universities at its annual meeting at the Univer- ™arize: 54 per cent. say that written 
sity of Buffalo, November 16, 1923. the evening student is as good as, or 
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of the day students, while adverse 
nts are frequently directed to form and 
ty rather than quality of written work. 
are some of the comments: 


a 


ing the briefest statement has the most 
rasp. Day students tend to mimic text- 
g men as a rule put more time on prob- 
ly the same written work required and 
Terence in quality. 

n work often better in the evening session 
f maturity of students. .. 

tten work frequently less correct technically, 
ssesses a freedom of interpretation that is 
rent in the day courses. ... 

less written work obtainable; solutions of 
s on a par with day session, .. 

n work about as good at night as in day; 
ns usually not quite as good... . 


students excel in themes; night students 

problems. ... 

ening work compares very favorably with 

work in all respects... . 

sd Ve. we « 

ition ratings are higher than in the day 

work generally more mature; more 

stant and eareful writing during work hours 
s both facility and interest. Best work is 

i from students holding secretarial or simi- 

sitions in the day time. ... 

difficult to get as 


papers are as well 


bit more great a 
written work; his 
day student’s. 
g students do fully as well as day stu 
final examinations. . 
many cases, the written work is more care- 
rformed than by day students. 
is a whole, written work better than that turned 


by day students. ... 
[he third question was on the ability of the 
ng students to accomplish in a two-hour 
the equivalent of what is done in a 
-hour course for day students. Knowing 
in many evening sessions it is the general 
tice to have a given course meet one night 
ek for two hours, I sought opinions as to 
ther or not such a class would do in a 
ester the equivalent of what is ordinarily 
in a day course meeting three times a 
To this question there were 96 replies: 
d that the work accomplished in their 
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two-hour evening classes was equal to that in 


three-hour day classes, or very nearly so. In 
4 to 5, or 


Thirty-five indicated that thev do 


one or two instances the ratio was 


identical amounts of work in the two groups, 


hour for hour. Thirty-two made comments to 


the effect that the 


evening student, in their 


opinion, does not accomplish as much in two 


hours as the day student in three; but they 


gave no indication that the work of the even 
ing student was not equal, hour for hour, to 


that of the day student Only 1] took oeeasion 
to say that the evening student does not accom 
plish, hour for hour, results equal to those of 
the day students. To summarize again: 55 


per cent. ot 


’ . 
my replies On written Work express 


the opinion that the evening student does as 
much work, hour for hour, as the day stu 
dent, or even more; 11 per cent. say that he 
does less, and 34 per cent. express opinions 


which are not positive in either direction. 


Some who replied ventured the opinion that 


results in evening classes would prove better 
in those subjects which were close to the daily 
interests, perhaps vocational interests, of the 


students. That, however, did not prove to be 


the case. Evening courses in education and 


psychology, made up of teachers, received ad 
verse comments from their instructors in quite 
as high proportion as courses having no voca 
tional application. The same is true of busine 

courses made up of business men. Vocational 
have 


interests seem to 


room accomplishments. I am tempted, rather, 


to infer from the opinions expressed in the 


replies that the interest and accomplishment 
of evening students depend much upon the 
enthusiasm of the instructor, plus the 
ness of his material and his manner of using it 


A comment made Dy no less than 20 in 


structors was on the unevenness of preparati 
and the variety of background and ability of 
evening students. The re medy lor unevenness 
of preparation would seem to be a more careful 
students into classes according to 


Might not the same 


compiaints against unevenness ol 


sorting ol 
preparation. expedient 


lessen the 


ability? For instance, here in the University 
of Buffalo, we have a one semester course it 
short story writing in which the students seem 
to fall naturally into two groups, representing 


extremes ol ability. The uw 
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the very happy suggestion that for next year 
this 
throughout 
two groups according to ability, to meet on 
In this 


meeting once a week, 


be divided into 


instead of 


course, 
one semester, shall 
alternate weeks throughout the year. 
particular course, that arrangement will give 
the added advantage of a longer time interval 
between meetings of the class. Another sug- 
gestion coming from one of the replies is that 
unusually high grade work be rewarded by the 


that the 


iowance ot more 


al extra credit, or 
able students be given extra assignments and 
consequently more credit in a given course. 
The decisive majority of favorable comments 
on the accomplishments of evening students in 
class-room discussions ought, in my opinion, to 
indicate the wisdom of capitalizing that situa- 
tion by the use of questions and discussions to 
a larger extent, and of formal lectures, perhaps 
Will not the exercise of more ingenuity 
bringing out 


less. 
by instructors develop ways of 
theories by the inductive method so that not 
so much reliance must be placed on formal 
lectures or perhaps on text-books? The sylla- 
bus of questions for discussion might be one 
means of making more effective use of the will- 
Is it fact that 
have yet written 


ingness to discuss. not a rela- 


tively few text-books been 
primarily for the use of the more mature adult 
evening student? In many instances, it would 
seem that text-books might omit large portions 
of purely descriptive material necessary to the 
day student but already part and parcel of 
the knowledge of the evening student. 

Evening students are ambitious and earnest. 
They are crowding into our urban universities 
in such numbers as to merit a technique and 
a presentation of text material that takes into 
account not only their maturity and experience, 
but also their limitations in time available for 
library work. Material in its present form pre- 
pared largely for day students in text-books or 
in lectures is not necessarily adequate for even- 
ing students. May I offer as my conclusion 
after reading the expressed judgments of these 
men who are teaching the same courses to both 
day and evening students that the evening 
work on the whole compares so favorably with 
day work as to be worth, in most instances, 
credit toward a degree; and further, that the 


this needs to 


day is past when association 
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spend much time in discussing whether 
the 
quantity and quality of work that ent 


evening student is capable of 
to the Bachelor’s Degree. 
C. 8. M 
DEAN OF THE EVENING SESSION, 
UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE WASHINGTON PROGRAM OF TH; 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
PRESIDENT CALVIN COOLIDGE will 
National Education Association on the 1 
of Friday, July 4, according to the 
of the association made publie by P: 
Olive M. 
with appropriate music, will constitute | 


Jones. President Coolidge’s 


general session of the association an 
followed on Friday afternoon by a s 
patriotic pilgrimages which will be the 
feature of the convention. 


The 


with a vesper service on the steps of the ( 


program opens on Sunday, 


) 


and an address by Commissioner P: n§ 
of Massachusetts. The Sunday ever 

will be devoted to the topic “Moral and 1 
education.” Monday morning “Three gri 


fessional problems” will be discussed 
ment allowances, tenure and the educat 
The formal opening session will be on M 
evening, with addresses by U. S. Com 
Superintend 


Miss O 


of Edueation Tigert, 
Ballou of Washington, 


Jones. 


and 


see the first 
Assemb 


ineluding: ( 


Tuesday morning will 
the 
for consideration 


session of Representative 
toples 
teachers’ problems (Mrs. Mary C. C. B: 
Rural teachers’ problems (Harold W. | 
The world federation of education asso 
(Augustus O. Thomas); Health probler 
education (Thomas D. Wood); Characte1 
lems (Effie MaeGregor); A code of et! 
teachers (May Wade); and Illiteracy (Mr 
Cora Wilson Stewart). The Tuesday eve! 
meeting will consider the “Contributio 
cation of the teacher, principal, super 


and parent.” 
At the Wednesday morning business 


reports will be presented on the editor 
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visual education, arithmetic revision, prob- 
f English teaching, social studies, classi- 
on of 
enclature, thrift problems and the American 


educational material, educational 


enship League. Wednesday afternoon will 

nen house, with some twenty-two organiza 
anxious to entertain the delegates and 

rs to the meeting. 

e final business session will be on Thursday 

¢, when reports of officers will be acted 


and 
tions will present their reports. 


nominations and 
Thurs- 


program 


the committees on 


evening will be riven over to a 
“The the 


vratie ideals of government.” 


with relation of teacher to 
the 


onal Edueation Association at Washington 


ong the organizations meeting with 
programs have already been announced 
the following: The National 

ation, the National Council for the Social 
Red Cross, the 
partment of Business Education, the Depart- 


Council of 


lies, the American Junior 


of Visual Edueation, the Southern 
man’s Edueational Alliance, the National 


ation of Visiting Teachers, the Depart 
nt ol 
Department of Rural Education, the Depart 


Physical and Health Education, the 


ment of Secondary Education, the Department 
the School 
the 
ence Instruction, the National Geographic 


Administration, Garden 


School 
wiation of America, Department of 
ety, the National Vocational Guidance As- 
ation, the Department of Deans of Women, 
e Department of Child Hygiene, the Depart- 
nt of Edueational Publications, the Depart 
ent of Classroom Teachers, the Visual Instruc- 

n Society of America, the Department of 
Elementary School Principals, the Department 
Kindergarten Education, the Department of 
Musie 
Schools and Teachers Colleges, the Department 
the 
Behavior Problem Children, and the Conference 


Education, the Department of Normal 


Immigrant Education, Conference on 


on Lip Reading. 


RESEARCH WORK AT THE FOGG ART 
MUSEUM 

Tue chemistry of pigments in relation to the 
preservation of works of art is one of the 
phases of research activity now being carried 
on by the Fine Arts Division of Harvard Uni- 
versity at the Fogg Art Museum, as described 
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in a recent publication of the division. Many 


of the paintings created to-day by our leading 


artists may not last more than fifty or a hun 


dred years because of the use of inferior can 
vasses and pigments; and many older pictures 
are in danger of destruction through improper 
care. Members of the division have spent con 
siderable time in Europe studying with experts 
in this field; a trained chemist the 
the 


nature 1S a 


assists in 
“Work of this 
the 
America in its relation to the rapidly growing 
of the art 


Fogg Museum. 


work in 


definite obligation on 


part ol 


treasures of the world 


proportion 
which are coming to this country.” 


Another branch of research activity of the 


Fine Arts Division is original exploration and 
excavation in the field of archeology. 

There is now an expedition in western China, 
along the ancient Indo-China trade route, en 
gaged in archeological exploration financed in 
col siderable 


advance for five 


vears. A pro 
gram of excavation in Greek lands has been 
financed for the same period, but has been 


temporarily suspended because of political con 


ditions in that country. The Harvard Divi 
Fine Arts the that 


“the stimulating effect of these current explora 


sion of expresses opinion 
tions and excavations on instruction in the fine 


arts is almost as valuable as the 


acquisitions 


which will probably result from them.” 


PRESIDENT NEILSON’S REPORT 


In his annual report as president of Smit! 


College, issued recently, President William A 


Neilson writes: 


There is one great hindrance to the progress of 
education in America and in my view only one, ar 
that is the scarcity of educators of the right sort 
If we could obtain s Ip} lies of sch ariy, inteliec 
tual teachers with some knowledge of human na 
ture, we should be able to dispense wit mu 
machinery, because those people, by tl l 
contacts with the students, would do nearly all the 
things that we now have to contriv é es for 
having done as well as we car 

College faculties are regarded in quite contrary 
ways by different people. If you read the records 
of the American Association of University Profes 
sors you think that college teachers of this count 
are a pack of hounds straining at the leash, with 
college presidents and trustees holding the back 


from 


all kinds of splendid experiments in educa 
tion. If you read the views of persor 
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Easley, for example, you would suppose that col 
lege professors were a band of red radicals eager 
to seduce the young of the country from allegiance 
to the constitution. And if you talk with college 
administrators you will find that the average col 


lege faculty is a mass of inertia which can be got 


to move only by long, slow, steady pressure, si 


**sot’’ are they in their ways. 


An experiment in the teaching of languages to 
Smith 


President Neilson as follows: 


be tried at next year is described by 


When a the curriculum 


comes up for discussion, it is usually taken for 


question concerning 
granted that you can not find an answer in any 
scientific way, educational experimentation is diffi 
cult because of the lack of similarity in any two 
people. That is the fundamental difficulty of our 
job and the fundamental charm of it, that we are 
dealing with different people and that the results 
are not 

Take 


next year. 


identical because the people are different. 
a plan we are beginning to operate at Smith 
It is the general impression of people 
who have tried to learn modern languages that the 
more frequently recurring the doses the greater the 
progress; not merely that you learn as much in six 
lessons a week for a year as in three lessons a week 
for two years, but that you learn 50 to 100 per 
cent. more because of the absence of loss of mo- 
that the the 
Most of us when we think of the rapidity 


mentum occurs in intervals between 
doses. 
with which we pick up things in the language of a 
country in which it is spoken attribute this to the 
fact that we are hit by these things every minute 
and they do not leak out as fast as we receive them. 

We are going to estabiish at Smith next year a 
set of courses in French, Greek, German, Italian 
and Spanish where the student will have six lessons 
a week, parallel with sections drawn from the same 
class and from girls of the same age who will have 
the same lessons three times a week. We shall give 
them each other’s examinations and carefully cor- 
relate the results with a view to determining our 
future program in the now rather unsatisfactory 
academic pursuit of the foreign languages. It 
seems to me that if we do that sort of thing often 
enough with a large enough group we will be able 
to cancel to some extent the individual variation 
and know how elementary languages may be most 


effectively taught. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF 
CHEMICAL EDUCATION 
Tue American Chemical Society has issued 
an announcement urging the establishment of 
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state and national organization among tea 
ot chemistry to promote the advanceny 
The 
through Professor Neil Gordon, of the 1 


chemistry. announcement Was 
sity of Maryland, who is chairman ot 
ciety’s committee on chemical educatior 
the 
frequent meetings of teachers for profes 


Professor Gordon emphasized 


improvement and referred to the act 


ViLIeS 


a few state societies which already 


wrought the greatest good for chemistr: 
establishment of “similar organizations in ea 
state or group of states” was urged. 

chers 


In this the chemistry tea 


United States will be enabled to gather fr 


way 
and reach solutions of their local problems 
solution which promises to be of wide 

will, it is planned, be brought before the A: 
Chemical Society’s division of chemical edu 
the 


meetings, tl 


at its semi-annual society 
ing as a clearing house for the national 
of the best thought in chemical education. It 
felt that 


a mighty 


a national organization like this w 


force in developing the cher 
this country. 

The society’s committee has two other 
jectives in carrying out its nation-wide sch 
of reform—national correlation of high s 
and college chemistry, and the organizat 
a national journal on chemical educat 
These three projects are being pursued si! 
Dr. Charles L. Par 


society : 


taneously. According to 
sons, secretary of the 


Investigation has made plain the m 
culties which are standing in the way of the p: 
articulation of high-school and college chemis 
The two major ones are diversities of lengt 
content of the high school courses and the 

ot ¢ g 


ent entrance requirements on the part 
The giving 
from forty weeks. 
teaching only agricultural chemistry, som 
hold chemistry, many a year of general chen 


while others are teaching two years of chen 


high schools are courses varying 


twelve to Some schools 


the last year being largely qualitative 
In a word, we find that all types of cher 


from no chemistry 


are being taught, 
chemistry which would compare very fa\ 
with the best college chemistry. 


SYMPATHY AND THE CERTIFICATION 
OF TEACHERS 


In a letter to school officers and teachers 
Illinois, Dr. F. G. Blair, state superintendent 
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instruction, recently quoted, without the 
f the name, a letter from an applicant for 
manent teaching certificate which he re- 


ards as probably typical of the appeal fre- 


made to state and local boards in IIli- 
The letter is from a woman who, when 
isband died last March, obtained a teach- 
osition in a rural school and has thereby 


supporting her two children. She wrote: 


written on the ‘Teachers Examinations’ 
but have failed. my memory is not so good 
s | wish it were. I have had a great deal of 


le but love teaching. everyone is well pleased 
vy work and I could get this school again or 
rd and fourth grade in town, both have been 
ned to me by the Directors but I have only 
emergency certificate. The County Supt. issued 
Emergency Certificate thru sympathy and 
ise the directors of this school and many 
rs urged it. 

Now Mr. Blair wont you please let me have a 
tificate without ‘‘ Emergency’’ written on it for 

I just can’t pass those awful examinations. 
I taught two terms when I was seventeen and 


I 
teen years old. Now I am fourty-six. 


Superintendent Blair presents in his open 
the question, What shall be the standard 

the certification and appointment of teach- 
ers? He refers to the early days in publie edu- 
ition when it was a general practice to select 
as teachers men who had some physical handi- 
ip “on the assumption that school teaching was 
ndoor occupation and required the minimum 


of physical health and completeness.” 


e situation has changed. Ejighty-three per 
it. of our teachers are women. Most young 
en, looking forward to teaching school, try to 
prepare themselves in a very conscientious and 
thoroughgoing way for the work. There still re 
ains, however, the old idea that in selecting a 
teacher certain charitable ends should be kept in 
w. Every attempt to lift the scholastic and 
professional requirements for teachers in Illinois 
as met with the statement that higher standards 
will keep the poor man’s daughter from teaching, 
erlooking entirely the fact that there is much 
greater charity, much more of the milk of human 
] 


ess, much more of sound 


common sense in 
trying to secure for poor men’s children the very 
best teacher that can be had rather than in trying 
to get for a poor man’s daughter a job for which 


rit 


she is not qualified. 
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Dr. Blair cites the letter quoted above as 
showing “what strong appeals can be made to 
the hearts of the certificating authorities and 
boards of education to relax or set aside the 
plain requirements of the law and to forget or 
subordinate the primal interests of the children 


who are to be taucht.’ 
NEGRO COMMUNITIES IN TIDE- 
WATER VIRGINIA 
How negro communities may, through the 
pooling of interest and resources toward com- 
mon ends, improve their homes, churches and 


schools, hold the young people in their rural 


homes, and develop community life, is shown i 
a study, “Three Negro Communities in Tide 
water Virginia,” recently made by Allen B 
Doggett, Jr., instructor in farm management 
and rural sociology in the Hampton Institute 
Agricultural School, and published by Hamp 
ton Institute in its bulletin series 

The surveys were made in cooperation with 
the Division of Farm Population and Rural 
Life, which is in charge of Dr. C. J. Ga 
Bureau of Agricultural Economies, U. S. De 
partment of Agriculture. The 46-page bulletin 
contains diagrams of Little Forks, Ebenezer and 
Ruthville, Virginia, as well as photographs 
which show what is being done by the colored 
people to secure better schools, homes and 


churches. Excerpts from the bulletin folloy 


Little Forks has developed leaders within itself 
who have carried the community to a 
The community has backed its leaders without sus 
picion or jealousy. 
four neighborhood schools brings the educationa 
facilities of the community into step wit! 
educational advanceme! 


ties within the community interest the boys, the 


young men, the housewives and girls, and the is 
of families. 

Little Forks has | ng been living fron te 
garden and smokehouse, and feeding its stock 
from its own stack and corn cril The progress 
in school, church and home has been backed by 
corresponding agricultural dev t 

Ebenezer is a growing ty, like hundreds 
of others in the Southle } It is not ist getting 
along. Its preacher for ten years taught t g 
pel f home-owning, better far g nd a decent 
scl ool. The awake ning ¢ f Eber ~ 2 WwW it 
one large calibre ma ca start e work done 
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by all the patrons in securing the new school has 
made one solid group out of 26 families. 

Aside from the social life of the lodge little is 
yet being done as a community to satisfy its recre- 
ational needs. The community is progressing in 
its agricultural practices. Its attitude is receptive 
rather than suspicious toward progressive farm ex- 
perience. 

The binding institution of the Ruthville com 
mur ‘ty has been the church for over one hundred 
years. The establishment of the county school in 
Ruthville is the result of a fixed determination to 
gain educational opportunity for the community 
and county. The good school has brought and kept 
good teachers. Groups interested in special work 
have developed ability to do things together easily, 
to the benefit of the entire community. 


Detailed descriptions are given of the con- 
structive work which is being done through pa- 
trons’ leagues, mothers’ clubs, boys’ and girls’ 
clubs, farm boys’ building and loan associations, 
cooperative marketing associations, lodges and 
fraternal orders and farmers’ community clubs. 


A NEW SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AT 
MICHIGAN 


A PRELIMINARY announcement of the require- 
ments and proposed work of the School of 
Business Administration, recently created by 
the board of regents of the University of Mich- 
igan, was issued recently. It is to be a gradu- 
ate school to the extent of requiring at least 
three years of regular college work for ad- 


mission. 


The aims of the school as set forth are: First, 
to train in the basie principles of management; 
second, to afford training in the use of quantita- 
tive measurements in the solution of manage- 
ment problems, and, third, to assure education 
in the relationships between business leadership 
and the more general interests of the community, 
as represented by both public and private agencies. 

Three years of regular college work is the 
minimum requirement for entrance to the School 
of Business Administration. The school will grant 
a degree of master of business administration 
upon completion of two years of work under its 
supervision. 

In addition to courses which are being trans 
ferred from existing departments of the univer- 
sity to the new school, new courses established 
include work in sales management, financial man- 
agement, personnel management, accounting, busi- 
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ness statistics, bank management, retail] s 


agement and realty management, 


MEDICAL COLLEGE CONSOLIDATION 
AT CHICAGO 


THe Rush Medical College, Chicago 
cently consolidated with the University of ¢ 
eago. Details as to plans for this mergi: 
announced recently by President En 
Witt Burton. He stated that the enlar 
ical work will be organized under thre¢ 


The Rush Medical College of the Univ 
continue to prepare students for the M. D 
on its old site on the West Side, until the ¢ 
ate School of Medicine of the Universit, 
organized on the quadrangles on the M 
The Rush Post-Graduate School of Med 
to be housed with the Rush Medical ( 
the new Rawson Laboratory on the West § 
which will train persons already holding t 
degree in medical research and the var 
of medical practice. The University S 
Medicine will be housed in the new M 
Buildings at the University of Chicago, 
prepare students for the M. D. degree. This s 
is now being organized by Dr. Franklin ( 
Lean, professor of medicine, and Dr, | 
Lewis, professor of surgery, in confer 
other medical authorities. When this s 
in full operation, it is expected that it wi 
the work of the Rush Medical College. 
permanent institutions will be the Ru 
Graduate School of Medicine on the West § 
and the Graduate School of Medicine at 
versity. 

The university will proceed at once wit! 


erection of the necessary buildings. 


EXTENSION COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Tue University of Missouri announces a ni 
departure in state-wide educational facilities | 
means of extension courses, primarily fo: 
benefit of high-school teachers, in virt 
every city and town in Missouri where 
are possibilities for competent instruction. 


It is proposed to make it possible for t 


ers to take university work in various s 
of Missouri and to receive credit toward 
gree from the State University and toward 
filling the requirements for teachers in the | 
lie schools of the state. 

A change by the State Department of | 
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requirements tor high-school teachers 
ch the standard has been raised for every 
high S« hool has mad 
tunity to the greatly increased number ot 
rs whom it is thought will desire to secure 
ersity credit. 
lecturers 

es will be selected 
regular members of the faculty and will 
They 
sust be passed by the dean of the school or col 


the 


the 


on a basis 


who conduct extension 


similar to 
selves members of the faculty. 
chairman 


which courses are given, 


the department under which courses come 


the director of university extension. 


; planned that the classes in the various 


es to be chosen will be held as often and 


cted exactly as classes in the university. 


provided that in “the case of students who 
e never been regularly enrolled at the um 


the held 


. 7 will be 
such time as the student has completed in 


credit In abevance 


ence at the university an equal amount of 
} 


ords, teachers who 


their high-school 


ne requirement can take 


work.” In other v 


university work for 
under 


taking 


eourses 
y plan and later get eredit by 
ip to an equal amount in residence. Those 
have already attended the university can 
credit in the extension courses up to the 


nt carried in residence in the university. 


CONSERVATION OF EYESIGHT AND 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 
ORGANIZED eye conservation has reduced acei- 
lents in the plant of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company, of Wilmington, Del., according to 
the Eye Sight Conservation Council of America, 
which, from its national headquarters in New 


Yor 


k, is directing a survey of American indus- 


tries. The du Pont Company is one of a group 
of leading concerns which states that systematic 
effort is being carried on in this field of pre- 


vention. 


If men were employed at random and put at 


work without an examination, it can readily be 
seen how easily a man with one eye or with poor 


vision could be given work around acids and caus 


oe 


’*s in a chemical plant, which would constitute a 
ery great risk for the employer and a grave in 
justice to the employee. 

at the Wilming 


1 plant five years ago; 1,578 employees of the dye 


Eye examinations were started 


le it desirable to give 


works have received eve examinations It 


practice of the company to en 


to provide goggies tor the individual worker. 

At the dye works eye protect 1 is promot j by 
a Works Safety Committee and penalties are i 
posed for failure to comply with t ules issued 
by the « tte Due to the vigilance of this 
ittes the eye a ident re t n rate tor the 
pe! id gE Ww t | t l impaig 
has been f tio gy is 66 2 ‘ ent There 
were only three lost time ey: ts during the 
first Six 1 ths of 19: 

Since apy x tely twenty e per t. of the 
work of the pla tt y t the ve sd th 
artificial light, t ghly up-to-date equipment is 
used to provide | er ghting. ihis itter 1s 
under the « t i the electr ii v ) ot t 
engineering department 

Full advant: s tak f davlight wherever 
possible. The proper s no und the dlsteibe 
tion of the light 1s det i by scient st \ 
When dee l i sat \ s ind ys are 
painted to rove t ghting syste Each 
building in the plant is juired to ke i check 
on its lig t yy qui} ent, efect i ents 
et and to report to the electrical 


It is estimated 
Council that 


Americans are 


by the Eye Sight Cor 
25,000,000 gaintully en ploved 


sullering trom detective vi 


to which the Hoover Committee of the Federated 
American Engineering Societies attributed great 
waste in industry. 

EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 

NEWS 

HERBEI S. Lani prof r of ] 
‘ ology at Harvard Unive t ! De p 
pointed director of the ( psyel i it 


oratory at Princeton | e! Dr. Langfeld 
served as secretary of the American Psyel 
logical Association from 1917 to 1920 

Dr. A. C. Sewarp, master of Downing Col 
lege and professor ol botany, has been elected 


vice-chancellor of Cambridge University for 
academic year beginnit 


Dr. E. C 


who will have held the office tor 


Pearee, masier 0O ( 


years. 


ALEXANDER Dtunuiop LINDsAy, professor of 


mora! Glasgow, 


philosophy in the Univers 


} 


and formerly fellow and classical tutor of 


Oxford, has been elected master 


to the late A. L. 


Balliol College, 


of Balliol in succession Smith. 
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VirGINnia C. GILDERSLEEVE, dean of Barnard 
College, has been nominated as a candidate for 
the pres dency of the International Federation 
of University Women to succeed Professor 
Caroline F. H. Spurgeon, of the University of 
London. Miss Gildersleeve will attend the con 
ference of the federation at Christiania, July 
28 to August 1, as one of the five voting dele- 
gates from the American Association of Uni- 


versity Women. 


Tue degree of doctor of science has been 
conferred by Syracuse University upon Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, president of Leland Stanford 


University. 


Davip KINLEY, president of the University 
of Illinois, was awarded the degree of doctor 


of laws by Yale University. 


WiLperrorce Eames, of the New York Publie 
Library, has received the degree of doctor of 
laws from the University of Michigan, and the 


degree of doctor of letters from Brown Uni 


versity. 


In recognition of his forty years of teach 
ing, Harry Norman Gardiner, professor of 
philosophy at Smith College, was awarded the 


degree of doctor of laws by the college. 


Tue degree of doctor of laws has been con- 
ferred by Harvard University upon Harold 
Dexter Hazeltine, Downing professor of the 


laws of England at Cambridge University. 


Dr. Cart F. Eyrinea, of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology, has been appointed dean 
of the college of arts and sciences at Brigham 
Young University, and L. John Nuttall, director 
of training schools at the university, has been 


appointed dean of the college of education. 


Dr. R. F. Rutran, director of the depart- 
ment of chemistry at MeGill University, has 
been appointed dean of the faculty of graduate 
studies and research to sueceed Dr. F. D. 
Adams, who has resigned from the university. 


GrorcGe C. Fracker, dean and head of the 
department of psychology at the University of 
Dubuque, has been appointed professor of psy- 
chology and philosophy at the University of 
Arkansas. 

Fiercuer H. Swirt, professor of education 


at the University of Minnesota, has been ap- 


pointed visiting protessor of educatio? 
ministration in Teachers College, C 
] 


University, for one year. He will leet 


educational finance. 


HerBert W. Rocers, assistant prot 
research at the University of Minnes 
be associate protessor of psy« hology at t 
versity of Vermont next year. 

Proressor Guy V. Price, for the 
years a member of the faculty of the C 
Emporia, has been made head of the 
ment of education of the same institut 


become effective September 1. 


P. J. Baker, of Cambridge Universit 
been appointed as from August 1, 1924, { 
Sir Ernest Cassel Chair of Internation: 
tions tenable at the School of Economies « 


University of London. 


PatMeER Bevis has been appointed ex 
secretary of Yale in China. He sueces 
bert H. Vreeland. 

RANDALL J. CONDON, superintendent 
schools of Cincinnati, who was granted 
of absence for one year to join the « 
staff of the Atlantic Monthly, has bee 
elected superintendent for a term of fiv: 
Assistant Superintendent Roberts will be 
superintendent for 1924-25. 

CHARLES A. Kororp, professor of zool 
the University of California, delivered th 
mencement address at the University of W 
ington. 

ProFEessorR GopFREY THOMPSON, visitins 
fessor from Armstrong College, Durham 
versity, Newcastle-on-Tyne, England, a sp 
ist on educational measurements and test 


giving several courses in educational ps 


ogy at Teachers College, Columbia Universit 


Proressor Frank L. Cuapp, of the schoo! 


education of the University of Wisconsin, 


a two-week series of lectures this month 
Western Colorado State College for Tea: 


at Gunnison, Colo., and a one-week series 


the Northern Normal Industrial Schoo! 


Aberdeen, S. D. The subject of his lectures 


both schools was “Psychology of the element 


school subjects.” 

THeoporE Courier, who holds the ¢! 
history and international relations at Br 
University, will lecture on history in the ‘ 








f 
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xt 
his teaching 


aca- 
Pro 


- Collier will study at close range some of 


nople Women’s College for the mn 


vear. In addition to 


ior problems contronting the Near East. 


L. Paton, who will retire from the posi- 


high master of Manchester Grammar 
July, has accepted an offer of the 
Council of Education to undertake 


educational lecturing propaganda work 


Dominion for at least a year. He will 


s new duties in October. 


Dr. CHARLES KELSEY GarNnes, of St. Law- 
University, Canton, N. Y., has _ been 


ted leave of absence for a year, with sal- 


recognition of his forty-five years of 


ce 
De. Ropert Day Wruiams, professor of 
ophy and experimental psychology at 
ma College, will be on sabbatical leave 


¢ the coming year. He will devote most 


; time to making a study of psychological 


ratory work in eastern universities. 


S. Warren Davis, head of the department of 
of the Newton High School, Newton, 
has retired after forty-four years of 


eaching 


titute of 


lik. 


Dr. THropore Lyman, Hollis professor of 
hematies and natural philosophy at Harvard 
versity, has been elected president of the 


merican Academy of Arts and Sciences. 


Davin ALLAN Ropertson, professor of Eng- 

at the University of Chicago, has been ap 
nted of the 
incil on Education to develop the work of 
the field of 
tional relations. In cooperation with the In 
the 
ttee on the American University Union, and 


assistant director American 


e couneil in international edu 


International Edueation, com- 
merous other agencies operating in this field, 


will devote his entire time to formulation of 


lective foreign policies and simplification of 


dministrative machinery for their realization. 


e will take up his new work in September. 


Mary Mitus Patrick, retiring president 
the American College for Girls in Constanti 
», Was received by King Boris, of Bulgaria, 


nd decorated with the Order of Women, first 


Ass 


The thanked 


vice to the women of the Near East, by 


king her for her long 


- 
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vel S ‘ pre ideney 

wi a not be tor er 

Henry Justin SmitrH, ne editor of the 
Chir » Daily Ne nas been apy nted is 
s ant to the presider nm < rve ot | 
re ns at he | ver un 

Proressor Linpsay Rogers, of the depart 
ment ol politi il serence of ( mbia Univer 
sity, has been de rnatec i) Governor Smith, 
ot New Yor i member ol the advisory com 
mission whose task it is to try to prevent the 


threatened strike of 50,000 garment 


Dr. Epwin F. Gay, formerly president of 
the New York FE Post, 
signed as a member of the 
Uni 


ment as protessor ol 


workers 


ening 


who rece ntly re 


board of overseers 


ot Harvard versit accept an appoint 
economic history at Har 
vard, has been elected 


National 


the title 


research 


Re 


a member of the 


staff of the Bureau of Econ 


mic 
search, with of director. 


Proressor Joun L. Barr, an anthropologist 


of the Smithsonian Institution and a member 
of the faculty of George Washington Univer 


sity, southeastern Panama, 


died on May 28 in 
he 


Marsh expedition, 


where 
the 


January to study the 


me mber ol 


New York 


had gone as a scientific 
whi h 


SsO-~( alled 


left 


of Darien. 

Dr. Huser G. BuEHLER, headmaster of the 
Hotchkiss School of Lakeville, Conn., sine 
1904, and one of the leading secondary scho 
headmasters in the country, died trom heart 


trouble on June 20. 


faculty of 


the Yale School of 


Law celebrated the one hundredth anniversary) 


ALUMNI and 
of the founding of the school on 
torney-General Harlan Fiske Stone, 
Woodward Wickersham, of Ne York City, 


attorney-general the Taft administra 


George 


during 
tion, and Theodore Salisbury Woolsey, 
or al 


of internat law, gave the pru 


protessor nai 
with Dean Thor 


cipal addresses, W. Swan 
presiding. The gift of $500,000 from Harold 
Depew, of Elizabeth, N. J — graduate of the 


the 


President 


class of 1906, was announced. Details of 


plan to honor the memory of the late Pres 


W oolse Vv. ol Yale, and his sor 
dore Dwight W oolse V; who has ust retired 
after nearly forty years’ service as professor 
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of international law, were announced as con- 
sisting of the creation of a Woolsey professor- 
ship of international law. Dean Swan said 
it was planned to establish chairs bearing the 
names of two former members of the law school 
and faculty—of Simeon E. Baldwin, formerly 
governor and chief justice of Connecticut, and 
William Howard Taft. 


THE eighth convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers will convene at Chicago on 


June 30. 


In connection with the meeting in Washing- 
ton, D. C., of the 15,000 or more educators at- 
tending the National Edueation Association 
convention, June 29 to July 4, the National 
Geographic Society will hold two notable geo- 
graphic conferences, on the afternoons of July 
1 and July 3. 

Srponsorep by the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, a working conference in health 
education was held June 23-28, at Cambridge, 
Mass. The conference was called by the health 
division of the American Child Health Asso- 
ciation. 

Tne General Electric Company is arranging 
for a conference of college professors to be 
held at its Schenectady works from July 7 to 
August 9. It is the plan to have each professor 
spend the greater part of his time in the de- 
partment in which the work most closely coin- 
cides with his interests. Twice a week visits 
of inspection will be made throughout the 
plant, followed by round-table conferences with 


General Electric engineers. 


PRESIDENT LOWELL has announced bequests 
to Harvard University amounting to $5,158,000, 
supplementing the report of Bishop Lawrence, 
made to the alumni at their annual meeting, in 
which gifts of $9,289,595 were announced. 


A art of $320,000 to Princeton University 
has been announced by the Milbank Memorial 
Fund. This sum will cover the entire cost of 
construction of the choir planned as a memorial 
to Elizabeth Milbank Anderson, a pioneer in 
modern philanthropy, who before her death in 
1921 founded the Milbank Memorial Fund to 
“improve the physical, mental and moral con- 
dition of humanity and generally to advance 
charitable and benevolent objects.” Of the $14,- 
000,000 sought for the Princeton endowment 


fund, $8,230,212 has been paid, accordi; 
announcements made on commencement 
Contributions to the fund for the new 
total $1,120,000, leaving $400,000 to be 


A art of $500,000 to Wellesley College { 
Colonel Edward H. R. Green, of New 
City and Texas, and his sister, Mrs. M 
Astor Wilks, also of New York, was ann 
at the Wellesley commencement exercises 
gift is to be used for the erecting of 


administration building, to be named 
H. R. Green Hall, in honor of the mothe; 
the donors. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY received $5 
from Mrs. Joseph Schaffner, widow of Jos 
Schaffner, of the wholesale clothing fin 
Hart, Schaffner and Marx, for the esta 
ment of a library in the proposed new (| 


merce School building. 


To acquire sites, buildings and schoo 
struction, the Committee of the Whole 
Board of Estimate of New York City on 
16 voted to appropriate $15,000,000. 


Firry $500 scholarships have been aw 
to teachers in 47 cities throughout the | 
States by the committee on awards o 
teacher scholarships and fellowships ot 
American Child Health Association. The 
cisions of the committee were determined 
only by concrete examples of the teacher’s 
submitted but also by her teaching record, 
achievement in carrying health educatio: 
the home and in correcting the physical 
fects of her pupils.” 


WINNERS of the second annual award o! 
four $1,000 scholarships for studies in 
macy, international affairs and _belles-lett: 
provided for in the will of the late Fr 
Courtland Penfield, ambassador to Austria, : 
announced by Dean E. B. Babeock, of the G1 
uate School of New York University. ' 
scholarships this year go to Edward P. L: 






ton, Jr., of Savannah, Ga., a student i 
University of Georgia; Francis E. Taylor, 
Eugene, Ore., a student in the Universit 
Oregon; Charles S. Weber, a graduate of ( 
College in Iowa, and Miss Mildred Moult 
graduate of the University of California. 
THE winners of the fifteenth American S 
Citizenship League World Essay contest 
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le known in early October by the board 
ves. Two sets of prizes, known as the 
Prizes, were offered for the best essays 
lowing subjects, one, open to students 
al schools and teachers’ colleges: “‘Meth- 
yromoting world friendship through edu- 
second, open to seniors in secondary 
“The organization of the 
revention of Three 


five, fifty and twenty-five dollars will 


world tor 


war.” prizes of 
en for the three best essays in each set. 
the 
on of some of the European govern 
efforts of the 


ting of essays on the subjects assigned 


teresting 


phase of this contest is 


the league to extend 










s contest to the students of secondary and 
the 
students entered 


throughout world. Seven 


= hools 


L- 
OVanK 


this 


The best essay, as judged by the Central 


the contest 


of Czechoslovak Professors and trans 
nto English by that body, has just arrived 


ffice of the American School Citizenship 


} 


the first time in its history, the Massa- 
Institute of 


at its 


give 


methods of 


wall 


Technology 
summer session in 
senior and junior high school mathe 
n addition to other also in 
tor 


mathematical courses will be in charge of 


courses, 


teachers, in science and drawing. 
F. Downey, headmaster of the Boston 
High School the 
nal Committee on Mathematical Require- 
He is to be assisted by Miss Olive A. 
the Normal School, who will 


a demonstration 


and a member of 


Boston 
class in junior high 


mathematies. The summer session will 
July 7, and will end August 1. 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
HOW THE DILLON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
COOPERATE WITH THE COLLEGE 

or over twenty years School District Num- 
Ten, Beaverhead County, has had a working 
the Montana Normal 


where by the grade the 


State 
train- 
The 


buildings 


schools are 


ter tor normal eollege students. 


+ 


the 
district bears all expense ol the upkeep of 


has built and equipped 


e buildings and furnishes heat, light, water 


anitor service. The district pays the major 
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portion of the salaries of the room and critic 
teachers. The college reimburses the district by 


paying all the salaries of teachers of special 


subjects, such as art, penmanship, music and 
physical education, and the kindergarten 
teacher. The salaries of the school nurse, the 
home economics and manual arts teachers as 


. : ; 
well as the superintendent’s salary are divided 


between the school district and the colleg: 
There are about 600 children enrolled in the 
eight grades and kindergarten. These pupils 


are housed in two modern, well-equipped build 
ings 


them 


Twenty teachers 
This means that 
pupils enr 


(ineluding kind« 


are emploved to furnish 


instruction there are 


seldom over 30 olled in one roo 


Seventeen teacher) oft 


rgarten 


these teachers are classed as crities and three as 


room teachers. In addition to these 17 critics 


there is a primary supervisor who acts as a 


principal of one building; an intermediate grade 


supervisor, and a grammar grade supervisor 


who acts as a principal of a building and the 


director of training 
The director of training is also the « ity super 


intendent OL S& hools al d 1s paid mail ly b) 


college, recelving only a sl 


from the school district. I 


alar 
salary 


superintendent makes a detailed 


work done during that month to 


bers of the local school boa 


authorities. 
Vith a music director, a physical education 
teacher, a penmanship specialist and an art 


tear her, as well as the home economik and man 


ual training teachers, the pupils receive instru 


tion in all the “specials” that are taught in the 


TI hools. 1 he s¢ hool I 


urs 


best organized city 


has done some excellent work in correcting de- 


y . ry wear 
For four years 


fects and preventing contagion. 


there has been practically no contagion in 
Dillon. 

The strongest feature of the organization 1s 
the cooperation between the people ol! the com- 
munity and the college. The boast is that the 
nor! al training 1s done under p iblic school 
conditions. This is true. The 20 home rooms 
are so arranged that adjoining each one a 
recitation room. The assignments tor directed 


teaching are for 12 weeks of one hour ea h day. 


Students are required to do two quarters ot dl- 


1 teaching. In no singl 


rect 


than two student tea 
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room. By careful assignment as many as 150 
practice teachers may work and still not upset 
With 
two students working, the critic can easily go 


the regular school room organization. 


from one to the other or stand in her doorway 
and see what each is doing. This plan permits 
All seat work 
During the one hour of 
directed teaching the student in training is the 
teacher. 


supervised study in every grade. 
is carefully planned. 


These students meet their crities daily 
to work out plans in detail and once each week 
they have a special conference at which time 
the requirements of the Montana state course of 
study are gone over and plans worked out to 
cover a unit of work. All plans are made on 
the unit of subject-matter and the daily assign- 
The plans are checked by both 
eritic teacher and supervisors. 

Before being permitted to take up directed 
teaching, students must have completed the sub- 
ject-matter courses, such as arithmetic, reading, 
geography, 


ment basis. 


grammar, composition, American 
history, government and drawing, as well as the 
courses in principles of education, school law 
The 
method courses are presented by the supervisors 
who have daily contact with the school. All this 
group are still “public school minded” and do 
not at any time let their fanciful dream ideas 
and ideals override their common “horse sense” 
judgment as to the right way to run a school. 

Besides the two quarters of twelve weeks, one 
hour a day, the students may take up four spe- 
cial subjects from the teaching standpoint. Two 
of these are taken each quarter during the train- 
ing period and a small credit (one half credit 
each) is allowed towards graduation in addition 
to the regularly required eight credits. 

The grading and rating of student teachers 
falls largely upon the critic teacher because she 
has longer and more intimate contact with the 
student. In grading, the critics consider per- 
sonal qualities as vitality, manner, appearance, 
temperament, poise; social fitness, including 


and management and methods of teaching. 


originality, responsibility, cooperation and re- 
action to suggestion; power of administration, 
taking in discipline, use of time, room manage- 
ment and movement; teaching ability in the 
way of motivation, use of illustration, question- 
ing and fixing of results; scholarship, including 
knowledge of subject-matter, use of English 
and proficiency in spelling and penmanship. 
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The student teacher is made to fee! 
successful work of the room depends uy 
and for that reason she is given full cont; 
discipline and all details of management 
after a careful trial it is discovered that 
dent is not doing good work in a par 
subject she is allowed to change to another ; 
—perhaps in another department. Th: 
ing of many subjects during the training pe: 
is discouraged because frequent changing 
teaching personnel always breaks up thy 
ganization. Every boy and girl in scho 
to try out the “new student teacher,” but 
feeling confident that she will be backed in he; 
exercise of authority in discipline the student 
soon gets control of the situation. The & 
of the task time after time is more importa 
than trying several different things in a s| 
period, so we feel that the plan of teaching « 
subject or two in one room for twelve weeks 
more valuable to the student teacher than teach- 
ing several. 

The discipline is a remarkably easy proble: 
This is due to the fact that the presence of stu- 
dent teachers has not disrupted organization 
and that every one connected with the work of 
training teachers has at all times kept the ne 
of the children above the advantages to by 
gained in trying out new educational problems 
The school has the same problems of under- 
nourished, backward pupils, extra bright boys 
and girls and unruly spirits that are found in 
any American community and all these pro! 
lems are attacked as nearly as possibli 
same manner as they are in communities 
student training is not a part of the 
program. 

The expense of teacher training is gre: 
the Montana State Normal College thar 
many of our teacher-training institutions, b 
the expense is justified when we consider the 
fact that the training is under as nearly id 
conditions as are possible; conditions wher 
“nublie school” and not “model school” pr 
grams are carried out; conditions where sel 


+ 


and community work in harmony; cor ditions 
where all training is real and not make-believe 
If the plan of organization has serious faults 
20 years would have brought them out In 
stead, the 20 years of trial have sold the “ lan’ 
to the local community and the state as well 
Linpen McCreiiov' 











DISCUSSION 


RELATIVE VALUE OF LABORA-~ 
TORY INSTRUCTION 


rticle in SCHOOL ANv Society, Vol. XIX, 

1), May 17, 1924, p. 589, says that “Great 

money are expended annually for the 

and equipping of laboratories that are 

only tor teaching. And yet there is 

experimental data available to definitely in- 

te whether the expenditure of time or money 
s not justified.” 

author cites three experimental investi- 

ns as the only ones bearing on this prob- 

1 these he considers inconclusive. They 

e Mayman’s, Wiley’s and 

lv’s. The first of these did not deal with 

laboratory method but with the relative 

e of the book method, the lecture method 

Along 


Kiebler and 


he lecture-demonstration method. 
me line may be cited Hunter’s recent ex- 


+} 


ents on the relative value of the book, 
lecture and developmental methods. (School 
Science and Mathematics, Vol. XXII, pp. 875— 
$90, and Vol. XXIII, pp. 20-32.) 
{n experimental investigation of the relative 
ie of the lecture-demonstration and labora- 
tory methods of instruction was made by Harry 
Cunningham and is on file as a master’s thesis 
n the Department of Natural Science, the Uni- 
rsity of Chicago. An abstract of his results 
so appeared in the Proceedings of the Illi- 
s Academy of Science, 1920. J. L. Cooprider 
also did his master’s thesis on a similar investi- 
gation here. An abstract of his results ap- 
peared in School Science and Mathematics, Vol. 
XXIT, p. 838, December, 1922. 
ration eonfirming the results of the first was 
eported by him in the same journal, Vol. 
XXIII, p. 526, June, 1923. Now another thesis 
the same topic is completed by Fred G. Ani- 


A second inves- 


bal and will be reported shortly. 

All these experiments in the method of pres- 
entation of science subject-matter have shown 
the same thing, namely, that, as far as impart- 

¢ information to students is concerned, the 
lecture-demonstration is quite or nearly as effi- 
ent as the laboratory method and when econ- 

’ of time and material is taken into consid- 
eration it is a much more efficient method. 

Such a blanket statement is a tentative one. 
In time the numerous factors involved in the 


problem will be untangled. The investigations 
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above cited begin to do this and show that the 
character Ol the directions, whether verbal or 
written, the general ability of th pupils, the 
complexity OL the experiment and other things 
must be considered. We shall know enough, as 
investigations multiply, to state under what con- 
ditions, with what types of pupils, and in 
sorts ol subject-matter the lecture-demonstra- 
tion method is superior to the laboratory method 
or the reverse, 

But certainly enough has already been accom 
plished to show that we adopted the laboratory 
method, in secondary schools at least, without 
It is less than a 


century since laboratory work WAS introduced 


adequate evidence of its value. 


into this country largely because our candidates 
for higher degrees, studying abroad, found it in 
vogue in the German universities. Slowly the 
method was adopted in the universities for med 

ical students and finally for general students. 
It was not until the eighties of the last century 
that it began to spread with any rapidity into 
the secondary schools. Now universities ar 

prone to judge the fitness of secondary schools 
for giving science largely in terms of the extent 
of their laboratory equipment—a totally un 

warranted assumption. 

It is the writer’s opinion, in view of the re- 
sults of these investigations, that students waste 
an inordinate amount of time in the laboratory 
General courses in science which aim to impart 
information, stimulate appreciation and estab- 
lish a point of view rather than develop skill, 
both in secondary school and college, may well 
rely chiefly on the lecture-demonstration or the 
developmental method of instruction. 

Caldwell showed (O. W. Caldwell, “The Gary 
Publie Schools. Science Teaching,” General Ed- 
uecation Board, 1919) that while pupils see what 
is done in an experiment very well and what 
happens reasonably well they make a very poor 
showing on the interpretation of the results 
Other investigations amply confirm this. It 
seems to be the weakest spot in science instrue- 
tion. The investigatio 


that the nereentage of correct interpretation o 


ns referred to ahove how 


¢ 


resnits is hicher in the leeture-demonstration 


method than in the laboratory method of in- 
struction. The pupil, especially if the experi- 
ment is somewhat complicated, is so absorbed 
bv the manipulation and procedure that he can 
take little time to think what it all means. In 


the den or stration he ic relieved oT all respon- 
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sibility of the conduct of the experiment and is munity and of the individual it is j 
tree to observe and interpret results. that scholarships and teacherships sh 
European secondary schools give science in- be granted to candidates suffering fr 
struction by the lecture-demonstration method ocular defects as may be aggravated 
almost entirely except in those schools which are continued study and lead to inefficiene 
distinctly prevocational, in which the pupils are capacity in later life. It is therefore a 
going into lines of work demanding skill. Then to establish, if practicable, standards o 
they do laboratory work. which shall exclude unsuitable candidat: 
It seems probable that even in the acquisition standards should not be fixed so high as t 
of skill the demonstration method is preferable, clude any appreciable number who 1 
at least in the initial stages. The student learns practice prove fit. Cases of myopia 
technique more readily by watching a skilled of the greatest difficulty, so that the deg 
manipulator than he does by following printed admissible myopia and the risk of excess 
laboratory directions. The would-be surgeon grees are commented upon in some det 
watches for a long time the skillful operator report of this nature will without doubt 


before he tries his own hand at the operation. the greatest value to school medical office: 
Exvuiot R. DownING well as to all doctors who are asked to ; 
ScHooL OF EpvcaTIon, upon the education of children and you 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO sons. The council recommends that i 





didates for scholarships and teacherships t 
QUOTATIONS visual acuity, with correcting glasses, 
be not less than 6/9 in the better eye. A ¢| 
STANDARDS OF VISION IN ; us a ie 
of 11 with less than two dioptres of myo; 
EDUCATION either eye should be passed. A child o 
THERE is evidence that difficulties have arisen with more than two and less than three s 
in various parts of the country with regard to he passed on probation and reexamined « 
the admission of children to scholarships given six months. A child of 11 with three o1 
by local education authorities, and with regard dioptres of myopia in the better eye sh 
also to the admission of candidates for training rejected for scholarship training. At th 
as teachers and to teacherships. In the Journal of 15 those with more than four dioptres 
of January 13, 1923, there was published a myopia in the better eye should be deemed 
paper by Mr. Bishop Harman on this subject; it to train for the teaching profession. C 
in this he gave the evidence upon which was ates for entrv to training colleges, who ar 
based the necessity for some selection of candi- 4 rule, about 50 wenes all age, if they have 
dates, and also a table of suggested standards than five dioptres of myopia in the better 
of visual requirements at different ages. The ghould be rejected. It is considered that 
paper was read at a meeting of the ophthalmo- pe myopie astigmatism exceeding three dioptt 
logical section of the Royal Society of Medi- jn the better eve should be a cause of rej 
cine, and after a discussion thereon it was re- of eandidates both for scholarships at 
solved by the section to request the Council of training as teachers. In compound myo} 
British Ophthalmologists to appoint a special tigmatism, unless the myopia is stationary 
committee to inquire into and report on the ad-  tiomatism of even two dioptres may be a « 





visability of establishing “standards of vision of rejection. Cases of hypermetropie astig 
for candidates for scholarships and teacher-  tism should be rejected only if visual 
ships under local education authorities.” The with correcting glasses in the better eve 
council has now issued an agreed report. In than 6/9. Hypermetropia should not b 
this it is stated that in the interests of the com- of rejection unless vision with correcting ¢ 
in the better eye is less than 6/9. Certair 
cial eases also are dealt with. Thus, if th 


} 


1 Report on Standards of Vision for Candidates 
for Scholarships and Teacherships under Local 
Education Authorities. London: The Office of plicant has only one eve or only one usé fn} er 
the British Journal of Ophthalmology, Thayer the other being amblvopie from non-progress 
Street, W. 1. disease which in no way affects or is likely t 
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he good eye, the case should be judged 


ondition of the rood eye. In the ease 


lidates for university and technical senior 


ships, or those intending to specialize as 
rs of certain technical subjects, greater 
may be allowed after consideration of 
cireumstanees as to nature of work and 
of the ecandidate’s eyes in other re- 
British Medical Journal. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


to Make a Curriculum. By FRANKLIN 
itr. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924. 


Ar the last annual meeting of the Depart- 
t of Superintendence held in Chicago, 17 
of 73 sessions, nearly one fourth, devoted a 
or the entire time to the discussion of the 
riculum. Seven sessions were devoted com- 
to the curriculum, particularly to its 
nstruetion. This testifies to the timeliness 
Professor Bobbitt’s book. 

s a practical book because it presents the 
an of approach to the problems of curriculum 
provement employed by the author in Los 

{ngeles. The broad range of human experi- 
ence is analyzed into ten major activities— 
nguage, health, citizenship, social, spare time, 
religious, parental, unspecialized, keeping one- 
mentally fit and the labor of one’s calling. 

he major activities are then analyzed into their 

specific activities. 

Che major units of activity and their larger 
ibdivisions represent the general opinion of 
“objeective-minded” observers. In the case of 


the author’s analysis the observers were some 


2,700 graduate students and high schoo! teach- 
ers, 
This analysis of life activities furnishes the 


; 


bjectives of education which are abilities to 


verform these activities. The curriculum con- 


ts of the pupil’s activities and experiences. 


he aim of the school is not to help the pupil 
to master subjects but to attain the simple, 
familiar, every-day abilities. 

The early chapters are devoted to a con- 
deration of the problems and principles which 
grow out of the author’s plan of curriculum 


The 


school activities is discussed and a method of 


reorganization. nature of the proposed 


designing them is briefly presented. General 
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education consists first of foundational educa 
tion which is directed but which is 1 condi 
tioned by specie functions Second, it econ 
sists of functional education which is guided 
by specific objectives such as proposed later 


in the book. 

The later chapters are devoted to a diseus 
sion and an enumeration of the objectives of 
literature, social stud 


the traditional subjects 


ies, natural science, mathematics, physical de 


velopment, practical arts, music 


From the objectives ascertained by analyzing 


are selected 


the major fields of life activity such 
which properly fall into the category of litera 
ture, music, etc. There is no evidence to show 
that the author particularly approves the arti 
ficial 


ject activities. 


reclassification of life activities into sub 
One suspects from his general 
discussion that it is a concession to expediency, 


similar to that which Professor Bonser made 


in his book on the elementary curriculum, ex 
plaining in a foreword that a subject organiza 


tion of school activities is an intermediate step 


in the interest of progress. 
The author's 
he is still 
at work on the problems of curriculum making. 
Los An 


geles and the author’s present work in Toledo, 


This book is a transition book. 


is obvious that 


work is not done. It 
Growing out of the follow-up work in 


one expects a later book giving more completely 


the inventories of more specific activities of 


life. One expects, too, that the program ol 
pupil activities and experiences will be ascer 
tained in greater detail for all the subdivisions 
of the eurriculum. And, finally, one hopes 
that the author will have an opportunity to 
experiment with and report on an organization 
of the curriculum based on life activities 
Curriculum studies based upon quantitative 
evidence may be classified accordir to the 
nature of this evidence. First, it m consist 
of a direct survey of the actual needs of a 
specific group of learners, as was W. W 
Charters’s analysis of the language errors of 
the pupils of the Kansas City schools Se 
ond, it may consist of secondary quantitative 
data describing the actual needs of a group 
of people, as was the Minneapo rvey tor 
vocational education. Third, it may consist of 
data setting forth what a selected group of 
qualified persons think are the outstanding 
needs, as was Professor Bobbitt’s curriculum 








study. Since Professor Bobbitt makes no 
scientific claim for his procedure it is not fair 
to condemn it as unscientific. This reviewer, 
however, dissents from Professor Bobbitt’s 
opinion (page 9, last paragraph) that all that 
is needed in analyzing the major fields into 
their larger subdivisions is simple observation, 
when there is virtual unanimity among objec- 
tive-minded analysts. 

Professor Bobbitt, however, is entirely in 
sympathy with the quantitative curriculum 
studies which have been made. In effect, he 
proposes numerous problems of seientifie in- 
vestigation for the local departments of educa- 
tion and for specialists in eurriculum making. 

The author entertains no illusions about 
what the school can accomplish. For example, 
the shops which look so attractive to the visitor 
and which are such a seductive screen for pro- 
gressive education are not accepted by Profes- 
sor Bobbitt without subjecting them to the 
functional test. At no time, with the possible 
exception of the modern languages, does he 
compromise his main thesis: “That education 
is to prepare men and women for the activities 
of every kind which make up, or which ought 
to make up, well-rounded adult life; that it has 
no other purpose; that everything should be 
done with a view to this purpose; and that 
nothing should be included which does not serve 
this purpose.” 

The work is brief, suecinet and tabular, yet 
it is unusually readable. It is well written, 
yet it is free from literary affectation. The 
author has too much solid material to convey 
to be verbose. On the whole the book is not 
vague and general. With the exception of the 
discussion of foundational and functional edu- 
cation the author is clear and forceful. 

Henry Harap 

ANTIOCH COLLEGE 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


PREDICTING SUCCESS OR FAILURE 
IN COLLEGE AT THE TIME OF 
ENTRANCE 

In ScHoot anv Socrety for April 1, 1922, a 
report was given of a study designed to test 
whether the combination of several kinds of in- 
formation would make it possible to predict 
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what individuals would fail to carry 
work successfully, and what students 
carry their work with distinction. The 


pre 


result of the study was encouraging to 
efforts, although the reliable prediction 
group studied included only a smal! num 
students. The measures used in that study 
high school scholarship, psychological test 
proportion of advanced studies taken jin { 
high school and the marks on the first + 
themes written in freshman English in colleg 
These factors are named in the order of 
relative value as shown by later experi 
The English themes have low predictiv: 
with reference to general success in 
work. The fact that the student select 
vanced or elementary studies during | 
school course has a certain predictive valu 
this has not proved as important in th 
groups studied as in the first one. 

In the studies now reported only the hig 
school standing and the psychological test scor 
are taken into account. Other sources ot! 
mation are still considered worthy of 
study, but it is thought worth while to show tl 
results that can be obtained by the compar 
tively simple procedure involving these t 
measures alone. 


The groups of students included in this stud 


are graduates of Minneapolis and St. Paul hig 


schools who entered the college of liberal 
of the University of Minnesota in the fal! 


1921, 1922 and 1923, respectively. In 1921 all 


students coming to the college from all pub! 





rt 


high schools in the Twin Cities were included 
In 1922 and 1923, graduates of the Universit 


High School and those of three small city 
schools were omitted. 

In using the high school standing the or 
dependable guide is the relative standing 


rank of the individual in his class. In the 1921 
class, as in the previous study, the high school 


records were secured for only those stud 


»+ 


who entered the college. Those from the san 
school were placed in rank with reference to on: 
another. The number of students coming fro: 


the different high schools in 1921 were: §, 1 


26, 27, 38, 39, 47, 71, 84, 97. In the 1922 and 


o mel, 
1923 classes the average grades of all the st 
dents graduating from the high schools in . 
were caleulated and the students who cam: 
college were given the ranks which they held 





Tur 


+ 


‘ 


‘ 
tT. 
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entire respective graduating classes. The _ tive performance of the student 1 certs tests 
e es thus studied in 1922 numbered 163, 201, supposed to measure intelligence or mental 
255, 269 and 318; total, 1,441 students. In power, together with the relative performance 
he classes numbered 193, 237, 266, 282, of the students in hich sch ‘ The figure 
2 03; total, 1,571 students. The num- opposite a given student’s name in one of these 
ing to this college and included in this seales may be taken as a symbol of his erpecta 
vere, in 1921, 435; in 1922, 280; in 1923, tion in relation to further schoo! 
() ly those students were taken tor com- This rating now was compared +h the ach 
vho graduated from the high school in’ arship records which measure perfor ee 
; ' e class. A few students who did not college work. For the 1921 class the collec 
: thy psychological tests, and those whose records for two years have bes studied, 
“6 s¢hool records were incomplete or irrecu- the 1922 class the work of the eshman veé 
account of migration from one high and for the 1923 class the work of the fall qua 
f to another were omitted from the study. ter only of the freshman year. In what fo 
the classes the relative high school stand- lows, eXCE pt as otherwiss stated, the re port 
: rs were converted into a percentile ranking. deals with the work of the entire freshma 
he psychological tests were those given to year for the 1921 and 1922 classes and of the 
a reshmen at the time of entrance. In 1921 fall quarter only for the 1923 class 
e tests were given under the direction of Pro- The college marking system uses four letters 
fessors Miller and Van Wagenen. They re- —A, B, C, D—for acceptable work in individ 
red two hours time and included Miller’s ual courses, with E (condition) and F (fail 
x composite test for high school pupils, a Hag- ure). To the letters honor points are attached 
e verty reading test and an opposites test. In as follows: A three, B two, C one, D none, and 
a 1922 and 1923 the tests were conducted by Pro- F minus one. E is considered a purely tem 
, fessor Donald G. Paterson. I am indebted to porary mark. For entrance to the senior col 
him for the correlation coefficients given below lege are required at least ninety credits wit) 
p for numerous suggestions in connection ninety honor points and for graduation at least 
th the data. Professor Paterson has each 180 eredits with 180 honor point For e1 
; vear studied the reliability of the tests used trance to the schools of law, medicine, business 
- th a view to improving them or making a_ and education which require two years of col 
sf better choice of tests for the following year. Ih lece work there are required either at least 
. 1922 the tests included Miller’s test (as above), ninety credits with ninety honor points, or 
o) Foster’s opposites test, a modified Army Alpha ninety credits with one honor point for each 
a analogies test, Moore’s completion of definitions credit. The purpose of the present stud to 
test, word vocabulary and sentence vocabulary test the reliability of certain information ol 
Md sections of Haggerty’s reading test. In 1923 tainable in advance in predicting the ability of 
the tests included a 200-item opposites test, individual students to meet the requirements for 
Moore’s completion of definitions test and a graduation from this college or for entrance t 
255-item recognition vocabulary test. one of the professional schools named above 
; The test scores were converted to percentile For convenience in constructing correlation 
99] ratings. For the 1921 class it was found that tables it was assumed that the average grade of 
a the most satisfactory results for the present C or of one honor point per credit hour repre 
ili study were obtained by combining the ratings sents this requirement. The less rigid require 
ne for all the tests and taking the average of the ment of some of the schools would not mater 
combined test rating with the high school per- ally affect the results of this stud 
, centile rating, giving equal value to each. When For the purpose of distributing the students 
14 either rating was weighted higher, the results in a larger number of d ns as to college 
ond varied further from a true prediction. The _ scholarship the space represented by « letter 
: . same method was followed for the 1922 and was divided into upper and lower hal ! 
‘ 1923 classes. eated respectively by plus and minus signs 
‘ From this there resulted for each class a sin- The college star ; gned to a student 


percentile scale which measured the rela- was determined by the average number of honor 
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points for each credit secured in all the work 
taken The honor 
points per credit indicated by each letter is as 


into account. number of 


follows: 


—_ — 1.00 to — .51 
F + — 50 to — .0l 
E> aus 00. to + .49 
D4 + .50 to + .99 
— + 1.00 to + 1.49 
C+ + 1.50 to + 1.99 
=_— + 2.00 to + 2.49 
B+ 2.50 to -+ 2.99 


A + 3. 


All students who have been dropped for low 
scholarship and all who cancelled wh:le their 
grades were such that they might be dropped 
are denominated F —. 

The data for all three classes have been ar- 
ranged in scatter tables of which only three are 
published here to illustrate certain specific ad- 
vantages in the method here followed. In order 
to determine the relative value of the data from 
the high school and the intelligence tests and 
the influence of certain other factors, a full 
study was made of the 1921 group. 

The use of the scatter table as a means of 
demonstrating the reliability of any measure as 
applied to individual cases is greatly facilitated 
by drawing two lines as shown in Tables I and 
II. The vertical line between D + and C — 
(+ .99 and + 1.00) may be called the thresh- 
old of satisfactory university standing. This 
term should be understood to mean that grade 
of work which will win for the student the de- 
gree of the college when the required fields of 
work shall have been covered. Or, it is that 
mark which indicates the judgment of the far- 
ulty that the student is progressing satisfac- 
torily toward the degree for which he is a can- 
didate. The threshold will be described or ex- 
pressed differently according to the require- 
ments or marking systems of different institu- 
tions, but by definition it corresponds to such 
a judgment of a faculty. 

The table is divided into right and left halves 
by this line. Those students on the right have 
been satisfactory university students, those on 
the left more or less unsatisfactory. If the 
table be divided by a horizontal line at any 
level, the students below the line will have a 
relatively low expectation based upon previous 
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performance. A horizontal line draw 
Table Il may be called the threshold of 
It is a hypothetical line based upon th. 
of students in whatever tests used and indicate: 
the judgment of the investigator that studen:: 
who stand above this level in the lists 
capable of doing satisfactory college work. 
prediction that they will do satisfactor 
can not be made, since such performa: 
quires qualifications not measured by our 
ent tests (character or moral factors). 

The students found in the four quadrant 
a table divided by these two lines pres 
different problems to the college administrat 
These in the lower right-hand quadrant 
gained satisfactory college standing in spit 
the 
hand quadrant have failed to gain satisfactory 


their low ratings. Those in upper 
standing in spite of their high ratings. Thes 
are the most disappointing college students 
the students behaved in college absolutely; 
accordance with their individual rating or e 
pectations, these two quadrants of the tabl 
would be entirely vacant. The lower left quad- 
rant includes those who had low ratings and « 
poor work in college. The upper right qu: 
rant includes those with high ratings wh 
satisfactory work in college. 

I. Correlation of high school 
freshman scholarship. The table for the 192! 
group gave a product moment correlatior 
.63 + .02. When the ability threshold 
drawn between percentile ranks 25 and 26 th 
numbers included in the four quadrants of th 
table were as indicated by the Arabic numerals 


in Table I. 


record 


TABLE I 
Expectation high 


performance high 


163 


Expectation high 
performance low | 


167 
Ability “ 


Threshold —~— ak 
Expectation low 
performance low performance fair 
96 9 


Expectation low 


Threshold of satis 
factory universit 
standing 


It will be seen that high school performance 
is a fairly good basis for predicting college 
work, but by no means satisfactory. The num- 
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ipper left quadrant 1s greater than ranking derived from high school and intelli- 
he upper right quadrant. The number gence test ratings taken together, equal weight 
ver right quadrant is 9 out of a total being given to each. The sup viewiie of this 
_or over two per cent. This number in- combined rating over either of th precedin 


one C -- and one B — student. as a means of predicting individual perform 
Correlation of intelligence tests with ance is obvious. The number in the right lower 
scholarship. Using the intelligence quadrant is reduced from nine to four, and in 

of the same 435 students of the 1921 cludes no student with a standing above C 
a correlation of .50 + .02 is obtained. IV. The method employed in Table II ean be 
ir quadrants of the table contain the — still further improved by taking into account 
» numbers: the sex differences discussed later. The data of 
Table Il may be divided into two tables, one 
192 162 representing the women, the other the men In 
the case of the women the ability-threshold may 
be drawn between percentile ratings 30 and 31 
Owing to the lower standing of the men this 
line can be drawn higher, namely, between rat 


is group the intelligence tests prove =. ae eerie 
grou} 5 . | ings 35 and 36. The correlation for the women 


hat less reliable for prediction than the 


the 1s | ; , is .68 + .02; for the men .65 + .03. The com 
h school records, but the number of success- . . 
hool eres cy 1 bination of the two tables gives the following 
students for whom failure is predicted ' 
: : numbers in the four quadrants: 
er right quadrant) is the same in both 
t In the present case this number includes - _ 
Jo Ob 
’ » C students. 
II. Correlation obtained by combining high 
records and intelligence tests. In Table 112 i 
II the freshman scholarship of the same stu- 
lents is compared with the combined percentile The number in the lower left quadrant here is 
TABLE II 
192 
1921 GRovP—COMPARISON OF COMBINED HIGH SCHOOL AND INTELLIGENCE RATINGS WITH FRESH- 
MAN SCHOLARSHIP 
Freshman scholarship 
Combined ratings F— F+- D— D+ Cc— C+ Bh — B+ A Total 
96-100 | ] 2 2 l 6 
, 91— 95 4 ] l 6 
86- 90 1 5 2 4 12 
S1l— 85 1 1 3 7 8 l 21 
76— 80 | 1 3 ll 3 3 21 
hin 71- 75 1 6 10 4 4 l 26 
is 66— 70 2 4 7 11 4 4 32 
6 61-— 65 5 10 9 4 l 29 
56— 60 1 9 9 4 10 3 3 
51- 55 3 7 9 | 10u 32 32 
46— 50 | 4 6 10 9 cds 1 la 31 
. 41— 45 6 1 12 7 6¥ 2 4 
fair 36— 40 | 2 8 ~ 6 fp 2b 26 
172 | 168 31— 35 | 7 2 15 5 2er 2y 33 
9] 4 26-30 | 15 3 Y B | Cts Se 
; 21— 25 6 2 4 5 | | 17 
16— 20 10 3 4 5 | 2 iW | 94 
ray 1l- 15 7 1 5 1 | | 14 
6—- 10 3 2 1 6 
- 6 2 2 
: Total 69 16 86 92 99 35 30 6 2 | 435 
ve 
Correlation: .67 = .02 


s table illustrates one step in the development of method. Final results on this group are given beyond. 
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twenty-one greater than in the same quadrant sity standing. By combining intellig 
of Table Il. This means that by taking the high school ratings and tabulatine 
men and women separately true predictions of | women separately this number is reduc 
failure can be given in twenty-one more cases per cent. This is 0.92 per cent. of t! 
than by taking all students together as in group studied. From inspection of t} 
Table II. as prepared it is obvious that scholars 
The four persons in the lower right quadrant diction is much less accurate for studen: 
are students for whom the prediction is errone- the ability threshold than for those 
ous. This error is less than 1 per cent. of the Possibly the largest factor in explaii 


435 persons studied. The record of these stu- the lack of interest and effort in clas 
dents in their second college year was as fol- the part of some intellectually capabl 
lows: the man at rating 20 and the woman at V. Comparison of the high school ar 


27 retained their standing of C—, the woman gence ratings. This may be underst 


at 18 dropped to D —, the man at 30 dropped the list of ratings of certain individu 


to D in the second year. Also three women jin Table III. This table includes w 
235 D—, 27 D—, 29 D and three men— several scholarship grades those cases 

31 D+, 34 D—, 35 D +-—raised their college have the highest and lowest ratings 

standing for the second year to C —. in which there is the greatest spread 


On the basis of high school records alone the high school and intelligence ratings 
nearly 9 per cent. of those falling below the been particularly interesting to note 
ability threshold attain a satisfactory univer- viduals change position from one cort 

table to another. Thus the student 1 
in Table II stands at 46 in the combin 


ings, but on his high school record st 


TABLE III 
EXAMPLES OF STUDENTS AT VARIOUS SCHOLAR 
SHIP LEVELS SHOWING THEIR HIGH SCHOOL 





AMD DNTELLZGENCR RATINGS AD TER 13 and in the intelligence tests stands at § 
AVERAGING RATING His scholarship is B—. Seventeen stude 
ILS. I Av. HS. I Av. included in Tables II and III whose reco: 
A 100 99 99 D + 91 31 61 marked by small letters, a, b, ete. TI 
100 89 94 38 96 67 students who attained satisfactory colleg 
B- 97 62 80 85 3 44 ing but who fell below the ability thres 
oe i D . re = one of the measures employed, either hig 
99 O98 O98 . = . . 
a 100 28 64 school record or intelligence test, but 
5 ae ss es 8 83 45 both. In the present state of opinion 
- a Ps ; 1 3 2 students rest under a cloud. One ir 
on 08 07 F 10 5 7 would regard those with low high scho 
67 ee pa 1 54 27 as unpromising; another institution 
C 9 87 «85 80 88 84 pect those with low intelligence scores 
23 50 36 b 99 5 48 In point of fact all these did satisfactor 
50 19 34 y sl 2 26 and the combined ratings indicated on! 
94 15 55 z of them as unpromising. It should be s 
C, 9 83 46 ¢ a great many cases show differences bet 
18 74 46 d the high school and intelligence rating 
13 he = ° to those mentioned here. The importa 
ne pe ved , this is that it illustrates how the high scl 
“ a on : ing and the intelligence rating suppl ment 
45 16 31 rf other so that an error in prediction bas 
87 11 49 gs one is corrected by the other. 
50 10 30 t (To be concluded) 
9415 55 u J. B. Jouns 
65 19 42 v DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, 
21 14 18 w LITERATURE AND THE ARTS, 


33 5 19 x UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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manship the FS model is equal 
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